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BOOKS 


Highly disturbing to the Orthodox 


THESPIS: RITUAL, MYTH, AND DRAMA 
IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. By 
Theodor H. Gaster. New York: Henry 
Schuman. $8.50. 


One of the most significant volumes to 
come to this reviewer’s desk in a long time 
consists of some 500 pages of small print in 
technical language on folk myths. It is 
written by a man who is not only an accom- 
plished philologist but an anthropologist as 
well, in the broadest sense of that inclusive 
word. I could not even presume to pass 
upon its competence in the technical areas, 
where it is replete with references to works 
in many languages, both living and dead. 

What, then, is the significance of such a 
volume to the average layman or minister? 
The answer is twofold. In the first place, 
Theodor Gaster has written this book in a 
clear, interesting style which the average 
reader can readily understand. That is, he 
can understand it if he does not allow him- 
self to become entangled in the mass of 
references and footnotes which guide the 
scholar to the sources. This in itself is an 
achievement all too rare among the techni- 
cally competent, in anthropology or any 
other field. Thus, for all its forbidding ex- 
terior, this is an easy and fascinating book 
to read. 

It is a fundamental book, on the other 
hand, because it casts new light upon a 
fundamental matter. In a word, Dr. Gas- 
ter’s thesis is this: an accurate verbal trans- 
lation of ancient texts misleads the modern 
reader, A proper translation must take into 
account all the nuances of meaning present 
to the minds of the ancients and now de- 
parted from the bare words of ancient texts. 
Specifically, we must now recognize that 
much of our ancient literature had its origin 
in rituals celebrating the changing seasons 
of the calendar. Those rituals were, above 
all, concerned with the fading of winter and 
the coming of spring, with planting, with 
fertility and with harvest. Using Greek and 
Near Eastern examples, including those from 
Hebrew literature, he traces the develop- 
ment of these primitive seasonal rituals as 
they proceed into myth, thence into drama, 
and, in the end, into the literary form in 
which we know them today. 

His work is amply illustrated by examples 
both familiar and strange. The reader will 
profit most from his treatment of Greek 
drama and the Psalms, the latter in par- 
ticular. In Gaster’s new translations, thir- 
teen of the well-loved Psalms of the Bible 
take on a new and startling meaning. We 
have been more or less aware for some years 
now of the fact that many of the Psalms 
were ritualistic in orgin. Now we can see 
them as the ritual dramas they once were, 

involving quite primitive calendar myths. 


The orthodox Christian who likes to keep’ 


his beliefs fixed and settled may be disturbed 
by Gaster’s work. Some of it may even 
seem downright destructive. Those who pre- 
fer a religion which grows and babes 
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however, cannot but rejoice at se significant 
a contribution to the understanding of older 
religious forms. More of the difficult—more 
of the unintelligible in our tradition now 
can be explained and accounted for, and 
that makes our task easier. Grotesque and 
archaic concepts can now be explained and 
accounted for at their own level of cultural 
development, rather than ours. 


On the other hand, Gaster’s work also 
shows that great literature and the great 
religions did not spring full blown from the 
head of Zeus. They rest upon the work of 
ages gone before. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, man incorporates the work of the 
past. The greatness of any man or people 
is what it is because the past was what it 
was. So it has been, and so it will continue 
to be with religion. No one will fashion a 
new religion out of whole cloth. The new 
religion, if ever there is one, will rest upon 
and incorporate, though in a new guise, all 
that has gone before. DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Worth a scholar’s time 


THE YOUNG SHELLEY: Genesis of a 
Radical. By Kenneth Neill Cameron. New 
York: Macmillan. $6. 


With 130 pages of notes and index, this 
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A CHALLENGE TO DOGMATISM 
IN RELIGION, by 
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300 page scholarly biography of Per 
Bysshe Shelley, is an excellent treatment 
a youth and his writings silhouetted agai 
the influences of his age and time. A n 
importance is accorded his father. 

Here is a young radical with interests 
limited to the impoverished people of E 
land and Ireland. He was a religious bs 
former whose ideas would have made hi 
comfortable as a modern Unitarian. H 
omnivorous mind led him to speculations 
science and agriculture. He dabbled 
chemistry and foretold balanced chemi 
treatment of outworn soil. He prophesie 
about 1810 (p. 82), “The art of navigatir 
the air is in its first and most helpless i 
fancy; the aerial mariner still swims 
bladders, and has not mounted even th 
rude air raft. = 

Shelley turned his back on both fami! 
and fortune, seeing them as symbols of th 
society which he began in his early teens 
castigate as unjust. Rebel that he was, 
was forerunner to liberal moderns, Fr 
quently tossed off in scorn for his doctrir 
of free-love, this youth is here depicted as s 
utterly unselfish as to demand nothing fe 
himself alone, not even his cherished wil 
Harriet. We may not admire all of Shelley 
conclusions, but we acknowledge his scinti 
lating intellect with humble respect. 

This book is worth a scholar’s time, se 
cially a reader interested in either liberalis 
or literature. 


JAMES kK. 
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Vo sense of direction’ 
TORY OF AMERICAN PROTESTANT- 
M. By Andrew Landale Drummond. Bos- 
n: Beacon Press. $6. : 


The preface to this interesting and well 
meeived book opens with this sentence: 
‘he present book is an attempt to explain 
merican Protestantism in the light of its 
ist.” That point of view is maintained con- 
tently from Book I, “Colonial Genesis— 
uthern Colonies, Middle Colonies, and 
ae New England Way,” through to Book 
. “Modern American Religion (1865- 
40)” ending with a chapter on “Towards 
nity.” 
The material was first published in Great 
itain by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., in 1949. 
hile intended primarily for our cousins 
ross the ocean, the book is of great im- 
rtance to anyone here, whether layman or 
inister, who wants to know how the prod- 
ts of our American melting-pot in the field 
religion appeal to a trained and careful 
juirer. The list of American Friends to 
10m the book is dedicated, and the fairly 
oad bibliography suggest the scope of Mr. 
‘ummond’s reading and personal discus- 
ms. The author seems quite impartial in 
s investigations and statements. The point 
view, however, whether intentional. or 
t, seems to be that of one who is interested 
imarily in theological and institutional sys- 
ns “in the light of their past” rather than 
e direction in which experience, obser- 
tion, thought and practice in the New 
orld are pointing. 
In successive chapters the relation of 
tious church groups to their theological 
d institutional parentage, and the charac- 
- of their varied forms of church policy in- 
sate the contribution to the American melt- 
-pot of the refugees to the New World. 
ially in the chapters on “The Churches 
| the American Revolution” and “The 
st Revolution and Ebb Tide,” the author 
ngs out the effect of experience in the 
w World upon traditional thought and 
uctice. “The American Revolution brought 
an end the dependence of American de- 
minations on ecclesiastical authorities in 
rope.” Quite true, but the statement 
es not go far enough. One might say that 
pages 107 and 108 the writer came very 
se to the heart of the New England Way, 
d the long range implications of religious 
mught, practice and development in the 
w World, from the Southern colonies to 
> New England wildernesses. Close to 
> central stream in which American re- 
life is moving, the author then turns 
ck from its implications. “The Plymouth 
” became “the New England Way”; 
Wise of Ipswich became the leader of 
: liberal party by 1705 and a factor in 
Revolution; not even Yale and Jonathan 
ards, the Great Awakening and all 
siastical pressure has been able to hold 
the steady movement of religious 
ght and practice in this New World. It 
moves. “This young man (Jonathan 
wards) was destined to resuscitate the 
ig Calvinism of New England, just as 
ler young man, also born in 1703, was 
d to revive Evangelism in England. 


Jonathan Edwards was as Calvinistic as John 
Wesley was Armenian; they were both am- 
bassadors of Christ to a century that was 
too ‘enlightened’ to accept revealed re- 
ligion.” 

Yet the truth seems to be, so far as a 
question of interpretation of facts and 
thoughts in the American Protestant world 
is concerned, that the direction through the 
centuries has been consistently away from 
religion. 

This is an important book, and should be 
studied with care by all ministers, but this 
reviewer feels that the author fails to sense 
the direction in which the religious com- 
panies are moving. EARL C. DAVIS 


Worship through Dance 


THE ART OF THE RHYTHMIC CHOIR. 
By Margaret Palmer Fisk. New York: 
Harpers. $2.50. 


This is a pioneering book of significance. 
Our ways of worship are rigid and repres- 
sive. We have confined ourselves too nar- 
rowly to words and music. Our emotions 
need more varied outlet than our lips and 
throats give them. Primitive folk express 
their worship through the dance. We have 
much to learn from them so that we can 
break through our’ puritanical restrained 
forms of worship into more emotional spon- 
taneity. Mrs. Fisk sets forth some of these 
possibilities in her book on worship through 
the dance. It is hoped that it will be 
widely read and used. ’ 

There are two features of the book, how- 
ever, which leave one reviewer wishing for 
more. The first is the fact that Mrs. Fisk 
writes almost entirely from experiences with 
young people and adults. Apparently she 
has done little with young children. This 
is not a criticism but merely a request for 
another book built upon such experiences. 

In the second place, Mrs. Fisk’s philosophy 
is within the framework of the accepted 
attitudes of thought and worship that pre- 
vail in most Protestant churches and Jewish 
synagogues. The movements she describes 
as symbolic of religious feelings are pretty 
much determined by traditional thoughts of 
worship. This is strikingly revealed in the 
symbolic dance she describes entitled “True 
Freedom.” In this there are five episodes: 
“The Search for Freedom,” “A Spokesman 
for Freedom Rejected,” “Organization to 
Gain Security Fails,” “The Revelation of 
Christ,” “Christianity Brings True Freedom.” 
Such a symbolic dance will be impressive to 
those who can believe that the revelation 
in Christ can abolish the. economic slavery 
which has led Labor to organize, but it 
seems unreal to one who has not observed 
true freedom emerge in this way through 
supernatural intervention. 

Liberal church leaders interested in the 
dance as an art of free expression will find 
this book suggestive and it seems to me 
some will yearn for something still freer and 
less formally traditional. This lack is due 
not to the absence of freedom in the spirit 
of the author or to any lack in her skill as a 
leader of the dance. It lies rather in the 
traditional Christian philosophy that gives 
the whole its pattern. SOPHIA LYON FAHS 
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This is the architect’s model of 
the new Unitarian church now 
under construction in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. With an accent on in- 
teresting relationships between the 
various units of the building, and 
bringing the daylight and the ter- 


raced gardens inside through the 
windowed walls, this new church 
will serve as another example of 


progressive Unitarian  congrega- 
tions who like their architecture to 
express the contemporaneousness 
of their religion. Long and Thor- 
shoy are the architects. 
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An adventure banquet 


FABULOUS DESTINATIONS. By John 
Nicholls Booth. New York: Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

To watch John Booth conduct the Sunday 
morning services at the quiet, conventional 
Unitarian church in suburban Belmont, 
Mass., and to observe him gravely greeting 
his parishioners at the door as the church 
empties (it is usually full!) you would never 
in the world suspect that he is a blood- 
brother to Ulysses, Ohthere and Wulfstan, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Richard Hakluyt, Rich- 
ard Haliburton, and all the rest of that mad 
company of adventurers whose itching feet 
required them, each in his own century, to 
seek out the distant and the unknown... . 
The organ music fades away; there is a 
dissolve in which the dark oak interior, the 
people in their pews, the robed minister, all 
fade out —and into sharp focus comes the 
picture of this very minister with a Sten 
gun slung over his shoulder, five cartridge 
magazines in the holders of his jungle suit, 
skin a-tingle, stalking bandit murderers in 
the blackness of a Malayan jungle at night 
in the company of a desperate little band of 
guerrillas. . . 

Fabulous Destinations is all the title could 
possibly imply. And the difference between 
a Booth and a Haliburton is clear at the 
outset: the first seeks meaning, values, a 
way of life; the young Princeton adventurer 
is only a fresh kid breaking every known 
regulation and looking for a thrill. It makes 
all the difference. One man turns out a 


book of significant value. The other merely 
records cheerfully how he succeeded in 
thumbing his nose. 

The next best thing to running away from 
it all is reading about someone who had the 
courage and the audacity really to do it. 
Fabulous Destinations is an adventure ban- 
quet. Booth hunts leopards in India. He 
exposes the famous Indian rope trick as a 
fraud—by advertising 25,000 rupees re- 
ward, in a paid newspaper advertisement in 
The Star of India offered “to any Jadu- 
wallah, Holy Man or Indian Conjurer in 
India or Pakistan who will perform for him 
‘The Indian Rope Trick.’ The trick must 
be presented successfully in the open air, 
away from stage sets and foliage, in ac- 
cordance with the form of presentation pub- 
licized so widely throughout the world.” 
No takers. So much for the Unitarian 
attitude of reasonable doubt. .. . 

He nearly gets excluded from Tokyo by 
the Army, but his credentials from The 
Christian Register, a national American re- 
ligious journal, help him establish himself 
as a temporary member of The Tokyo Cor- 
respondents’ Club. He interviews China’s 
prime minister. He chats with Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He sails as a member of the crew 
of a brigantine in the danger-haunted South 
China Sea. He dances with the Sultana of 
Johore. . And he comes back to remark, 
“Whatever assists in producing peace within 
the individual helps reduce conflict in the 
world without. I hope the tales in these 
chapters may contribute to that purpose.” 

: E.D. 


Answer to doubt 
THE WAY TO GOD. By Maxwell Silver, 
New York: Philosophical Library. $3. 
The author is a former rabbi. He pre- 
sents his thesis through the medium of a 
dialogue between himself and his son. The 
latter, a thoughtful college student, about to 
depart for the fox holes of the Pacific in 
the Second World War, has serious doubts 
about faith in God. Reason and realism 
are his reliance. Before he leaves on his 
military mission he seeks the counsel of his 
father. The father’s reply centers around 
mystical insight, the moral theism of the 
Hebrew prophets, and the still, small voice 
within. The classical Greek and _ the 
Hebrew prophets’ approach to the idea of 
God are compared and contrasted in a 
discussion between Aristotle and Jeremiah 
as they meet in the Elysian Fields. They 
show the utmost regard for each other and 
speak out of a knowledge of what has taken 
place since their time. The author also 
gives an interpretation of the book of Job, 
in dealing with the problem of evil and 
the suffering of the innocent. His exposi- 
tion is illuminating, stimulating, and satis- 
fying from the point of view of modern 
Biblical scholarship and of man’s religious 


needs today. 
The author’s purpose is to give a 
philosophically and religiously adequate 


answer to doubt. An evolution-inspired God 
will not do. To stop short of God as Moral 
Personality is to fall a victim to Bertrand 


4, 


Russell’s despair. Man needs a sense of 
at-homeness in the universe. Step by step 
the argument proceeds: the fundamental 
dignity of man, the sacredness of the in- 
dividual personality, the triumph of the 
right, the ultimate worthwhileness of the 
moral life, the ultimate mystic promise of 
awareness of, and communion with, the 
object of faith, and a resultant serenity and 
confidence. 


The Greeks followed a route of discursive 
reason and came to a highly impersonalized 
idea of God. The phophets’ approach was 
through conscience which unites with and 
affords _intimation of God. Nature is a 
neutral base of man’s operations. It is 
potentially friendly. Nature is not God; it 
is irrational to wership it. Man may study 
and control nature for his own good. The 
Greeks deify reason, but the Hebrews deify 
human justice or morality. Justice is the 
very law of the universe. As battlers for 
justice we are not alone. The ultimate 
nature of God is an ineffable mystery, but 
man by his moral nature and moral life 
may see the “back” of God. The still, small 
voice of conscience demands obedience. 
Reason may shed helpful light upon it. 
The moral law within points to the presence 
and functioning of a “Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” 

Philosophy has at least several ways. One 
way is mystical insight, which “sees” and 
“feels” the life of the universe in person- 
ality’s own terms, communing with per- 


sonality. Hebrew mystical insights w 
the fruition of a sacrificially active, mord 
life. They are imparted not by logica 
demonstration, but by contagion and in 
spiration. They are not beclouded b; 
world—and life—weariness as the Indiaj 
mystics’ vision was. 

Each philosophy, idealistic or materia 
istic, starts out with its own unique articl 
of faith. The gap between reason an 
theism can be crossed only by that supe 
rational insight, or vision, of the religiou 
mystic. There is no conflict between th 
respective functions of religion and science 

Our prophetic teaching insists only tha 
our increasing scientific knowledge and con 
trol of nature must be made to serve thi 
moral needs of man. Ultimate substance 
must be divined by some sort of mystic 
insight, as that of the artist, the poet, 
the prophet. The moral life generates i 
own deep and rich mysticism. So Jo 
could break through his anguish to a tru 
and an assurance in a good God. 

Religious faith is largely a personal affai 
But the effort of every ideally minded i 
dividual is important to the total ongoin 
life of mankind. Moreover, organized reli 
gion increasingly calls for social justice. Th 
persistence of organized religion indicate 
that it has a vital function. What ma 
needs today, and therefore seeks, is 
cosmic moral companionship in his univers 
Beyond social-moral requirements, howeve 
there remains the individual with his need 
“Walking humbly with thy God” can alon 
satisfy these needs. 

Religious faith philosophically considere 
is a great challenging moral assumption, 
spiritually daring belief, which, despit 
many and varied rational contradictions, a 
individual chooses to hold on to challen 
ingly because of its tremendous meanin 
in his life; because of the desperatel 
needed assurance that it affords him touch 
ing the very worthwhileness of life itself 
because of the unique gift of courags 
wherewith it endows him confidently anc 
nobly to carry on his life’s work, in th 
very teeth of its inevitable struggles anc 
disillusionments. 

The book leaves one in an affirmativ 
frame of mind, such as the son voices a 
the end of his father’s discourse: “A deep 
lying, abiding faith is an arduous, ofter 
lifelong, spiritual-moral achievement From 
the fox-holes he writes that his father’ 
message about the still, small voice “4 
been a source of sustaining insight an 
hope. ROY B. WINTERSTEE} 
Sagging door 
PARSONAGE DOORWAY. By Anna Laura 
Gebhard. Nashville; Abington-Cokesbury 
$1.75. | 

To this reader, this story like the parson- 
age door mentioned in the book, sags a little 
from too much sweetness and light. Remi- 
niscent parish ladies might enjoy this simple 
recital of daily happenings in and out of th 
manse. They would be reminded that par- 
sonages are usually drab, and also that thei 
occupants receive more blessings than 
can well return. I feel that Unitarians woul 
not be much interested in this book. 

MRS. CHARLES DE VRIES 
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With Truman in Korea against the ‘14 men’ 


[o Register Readers: 

The letter in the “Open Forum,” entitled 
‘With Nehru,” in the issue of January, 
1951, brings up a very serious question. I 
wish to be counted as one who agrees with 
yur President, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, that 
we should support the Truman foreign 
vulicy in Korea, which as I understand it 
ucans that we should drive the Soviets and 
hose controlled by them from the soil of 
Korea. Would not any other course demon- 
strate the futility of the United Nations? 

It seems to me that the League of Nations, 
dy reason of the fact that as events turned 
gut, did not command the arm of a single 
man raised in battle, and that there was a 
sacifist government in England under Stan- 
ey Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, and 
n America under Herbert Hoover, greatly 
aastened the advent of the second World 
War. I have no doubt that Nehru is a very 
ntelligent man, but I believe-that he justly 
ears to pursue any policy inimical to the 
Soviets, who seem to me to be planning 
© conquer China and India. 

China has a considerable superiority in 
opulation as compared with India, and the 
Northern Chinese and Manchurians are in- 
somparably more virile than the Hindus, and 
Nehru is threatened at this moment by the 
mvasion of the Communist Party in China 
hrough Tibet and Nepal. If Nehru is the 
eal ruler of India, he must be in part re- 
sponsible for the brutal invasion of Kashmir 
xy the Hindus, where the majority of the 
x0pulation were Moslems, and they were 
nvaded by the Hindu Army, encouraged by 
he Maharajah who was a Hindu, and there 
was great loss of life both in warfare and by 
starvation and hardship. 

I am not blaming Nehru; I am simply sug- 
gesting that he is under pressure which he 
s not strong enough to resist, and that the 
policy he advocates has been dictated to him 
xy Soviet influence. 

Article X of the League of Nations pro- 
vided for so-called sanctions and armed 
ntervention to enforce the decisions of the 
Council, but at a time when there were 36 
aations represented in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, it was put to a vote as to 
whether this law could compel any nation, 
xx should compel any nation to take up 
urms if they did not want to, and by a vote 
xf 35 to 1, it was decided that it did not. 
[he one that voted that this clause meant 
what it said was Persia. 

Colonel E. M. House stated at a dinner 
ut the North Shore at which I was present, 
hat Senator Frank Kellogg, afterwards 

of State, came to him in the early 
ummer of 1919 and told him that he had 
| two-thirds majority of the Senate that 

vote to adopt the League of Nations 
the President would accept certain reser- 
a and would Colonel House go with 
and use his influence to induce 
President to accept these amendments. 
1 House answered that he would very 
do so if it would be of any assist- 
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ance, but that he was persona non grata to 
the President, and Senator Kellogg would 
stand a better chance of success if he was 
not accompanied by Colonel House. He 
went to President Wilson and Wilson said 
no. 
I think anyone that has read The Gather- 
ing Storm by Winston Churchill can see that 
due to the pacifism of Stanley Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain, their policies con- 
tributed very materially to weaken the 
French and strengthen Germany and weaken 
Great Britain, for instance by surrendering 
the English bases in Southern Ireland with- 
out any quid pro quo. 

President Hoover, who in my judgment 
deserves the highest possible praise for the 
marvelous skill with which he managed the 
administration of relief on a scale never be- 
fore approached in the history of the world 
—a scale which included in its sphere, not 
only Belgium but Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
and God knows how many other places, 
committed a serious error when he granted 
the moratorium to the Germans in early 
June, 1931, although I have no doubt of the 
excellence of his motives. 

Mrs. Cabot and I were dining with Am- 
bassador Sackett in Berlin, and very early 
in the dinner Ambassador Sackett left his 
chair and came around my side of the table, 
stooped down and whispered in my ear, 
“The moratorium has been granted.” He 
then went on and left the hall, and I felt 
that a terrible thing had happened. 


The next night Mrs. Cabot and I took 
the night train to Bremerhaven and went on 
board the Bremen at midnight. We lay there 
2% hours while they were engaged in unload- 
ing the gold that would have gone to the 
United States in full payment of the debt to 
us, if President Hoover, instead of yielding 
to the persuasions of the International bank- 
ers had told them, “I have no constitutional 
power to take any such action without the 
authority of Congress,” which was at that 
time not in session. It was represented that if 
we did not grant this moratorium, it would 
cause a world-wide financial panic. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief from that 
time on no nation to whom Germany was in- 
debted as a nation dared demand a nickel 
of the debts due and did not receive a nickel 
of the debts due to their governments by 
the German government. This gave the 
Germans, I think, over forty billions of dol- 
lars with which to prosecute the second 
World War. 

Now, in the present situation American 
troops are fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Canadians, Australians, English, French, 
etc., and if we do not carry through the 
policy of freeing Korea from the control of 
Soviet Russia, which means the control of 
the Politburo, I believe the United Nations 
will be an even larger minus quantity in 
preserving civilization than was the League 
of Nations. 

In May, 1946, I flew across the Atlantic 
sitting beside a certain English Colonel 
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named Butler, who took time off to volun- 
teer the following: “General Eisenhower is a 
very great man; he is not only a very great 
general, he is a very great leader of men. I 
served nearly three years under him and 
know no one who was not glad to serve 
under him.” I thought this was a very nice 
thing for an American to hear from an Eng- 
lish Colonel who knew what he was talking 
about. I do not believe there has ever been 
an American before him who has had so 
great a prestige in Europe as Eisenhower 
has. I believe that his advice and repre- 
sentation of our government in Europe is 
the best thing that has happened since V-J 
day, and that the best policy for the present 
is to give criticism a rest for a time, and 
be very careful in our criticism of the foreign 
policy of the Federal Government. 

I have been in every country in Europe; 
in India; China; Formosa; Japan; Malaya; 
Burma; North and South Africa; and I think 
it is difficult without personal contact to 
realize, even to a limited extent, the differ- 
ences in various races. With regard to 
Russia, in which I have traveled many thou- 
sands of miles, I do not think we are deal- 
ing with the Russian people, or that the 
Russian people are particularly unfriendly 
to us. I think we are dealing with 14 men 
who have established the most absolute gov- 
ernment over a larger area and population 
than has ever been seen before on this earth, 
and are not particular about the means by 
which they intend to extend it over the 
whole earth. Apart from Russia proper, 
their usurpations have enslaved Esthonia; 
Latvia; Lithuania; Poland; Bulgaria; Czecho- 
slovakia; Hungary; and portions of Finland, 
and they are in the process of devouring 
China, India, Burma, et cetera. They have 
not paid the slightest respect to any of their 
promises to us; they have pursued consist- 
ently the policy announced by Lenin in 
numerous public speeches to his own people 
that they have only made agreements with 
foreign countries with the full intent to dis- 
regard them whenever Russian interest de- 
mand it. This was why President Wilson 
gave up his plan to re-establish diplomatic 
relations with Russia after the first World 
War—a policy pursued by his successors 
until the election of Franklin Delano Roose- 


velt. 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


War unjustified 
To Register Readers: 

Concerning E. A. Richardson’s letter in the 
November issue—It is deplorable in this 
stage of civilization for intelligent people to 
quote the Bible written in a less civilized 
day in advocating war. Surely barbaric 
destruction of human beings cannot be advo- 
cated by followers of Jesus’ teaching even 
when quoted from Matthew. Jesus never 
took up arms against the enemy but he did 
use words. Was he not referring in meta- 
phor to the sword meaning intelligent think- 
ing which cuts through the mist of 
propaganda, untruth or points of unjustice? 
Surely wars cannot be justified by those 
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who regard every human being as having 
the same right to live as themselves. Maybe 
you can conceive of a Korean wanting to 
kill you or bomb your home and coming 
half way across the world to do it, but I 
can’t. I prefer that peaceful efforts be used 
to put food in their stomachs, education, 
shelter and warmth given them, medicines 
administered to heal them first—but then 
some people think I am not in my right 
mind. Until I am convinced that this War 
is more than greed and power politics and 
an effort to control and shackle the minds 
of men, then I prefer to be thought just a 
little different from those who succumb 
to’ mass hysteria and mass thinking. But it 
will take more than the words of propagand- 
ists or the obvious hypocrisy current in 
diplomatic circles to convince me. 
ROSEMARY MILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘We are not pagans!’ 


To Register Readers: 

Reading the January issue, I was warmly 
encouraged by the excellent statement on 
Korea and the de facto government of 
China, signed by a group of Unitarian 
women. And though it is impossible to 
know at what stage we shall be re this ter- 
rible war-crisis when my letter is printed, 
the one clearly presumptive fact would seem 
that we shall not have emerged into the 
blessed daylight of secure and lasting peace! 
Many readers, I believe, hold that such 
peace cannot come until we have substituted 
for present inter-nation anarchy (imbedded 
even in the UN Charter) a universal, demo- 
cratic federal World Government. To them, 
as to me, our now unlimited national sov- 
ereignty hangs round our necks, a veritable 
millstone. 

Today we are all disheartened, appalled 
at the abyss which yawns at our feet. Yet 
surely this period is the supreme test of our 
vision, faith and courage. And I would 
plead that we rouse ourselves from our near- 
despair and, holding fast to God’s timeless 
promises, press on as never before. Mis- 
understanding, ostracism — even presecution 
— may be our lot if we speak out boldly for 
negotiation and compromise with the 
People’s Republic of China, and with the 
unholy set-up of the Soviet Union. But war 
with either would be a catastrophe of illimit- 
able proportions. In the ensuing chaos, free- 
dom and democracy as we treasure them, 
would go down, whoever the victor. 

We know our integrity. The stakes are 
our children’s children, who by our courage, 
under God, may yet live in a free, governed 
and happy world. Such a world cannot be 
born of atomic war. Let us remember we 
are not pagans, but Christians! And let us 
behave as such! 

TRACY D. MycATT, New York Secretary, 
Campaign for World Government, 
Croton Falls, N. Y. 


Dead ringer for war 


To Register Readers: 

Great is my pride as a Unitarian woman 
in the letter signed by the nine Unitarian 
women of Chicago. It is high time women 
were being heard from. Any woman of 
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normal intelligence who, as the mother of a 
family, has settled disputes between the 
boys would know that the entire Korean 
set-up has been from the very first a dead 
ringer for war. 

Just exactly how it began, we, the Amer- 
ican public, do not know, because we, 
who in our great national pride mouth such 
platitudes as the right of trial by an im- 
partial jury, consistently refuse to allow the 
North Korean side of the question to so 
much as be presented before the so-called 
United Nations. 

Mr. Eliot definitely did not speak for us, 
because the way it looks to us, Operation 
Korea was the procedure of a stooge United 
Nations which never heard but one side of 
the question, and was always the front for 
a trigger-happy, profits-drunk United States 
that wrote a blank check to a trigger- 
happy general, who would never in any 
sane America have had the right to make 
a decision which amounted to total foreign 
policy, the destiny of nations, and the lives 
of thousands who were cheap as dirt in his 
hands. 

And that’s the way it looks to us. 

MARY ELIZABETH RITCHEY WRIGHT, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


‘Worst appeasement’ 


To Register Readers: 

I wish to take issue with the nine mis- 
guided females (January) who present a six- 
point program, which they presumably 
would ask “every Unitarian minister, every 
Unitarian church body and every organiza- 
tion in every Unitarian church .. . to ac- 
cept, to publicize and press, . . .” 

Let’s take their No. 4 point. “We should 
urge immediate seating in the U. N. of the 
People’s Government of China.” Let me 
remind the Chicago delegation that this so- 
called “People’s Government” is not in its 
present position through the wishes of the 
people of China. It seized power through 
force of arms, then drove the lawful govern- 
ment of China off the mainland to refuge in 
Formosa. I am no great admirer of Chiang 
Kai Shek or his administration. I will point 
out, however, that he faithfully fought 
against the Japanese imperialists long before 
they launched their attack on Pearl Har- 
bor . .-. despite the fact that many of his 
men were killed with weapons fashioned 
out of scrap iron and steel our patriotic 
American fellow citizens sold to Japan. Let 
me also point out that the Chinese Nation- 
alist delegation was one of the charter mem- 
bers of your precious U. N., and was chosen 
as a permanent member of the U. N. Secur- 
ity Council. The Red Chinese dictatorship 
grabbed the Chinese nation because their 
leaders were trained in Moscow, and their 
armies were organized, equipped and train- 
ed by Russian military experts. Meanwhile, 
we let Chiang wither on the vine because 
men like Acheson, Rusk, and Service sold 
the President and the Congress on the idea 
that General Mao Tse-Tung was a “simple 
Agrarian reformer” instead of the Moscow 
henchman that all our leaders and respon- 
sible statesmen now know him to be! And 
if you have read the latest casualty figures 


from Korea, our American army and sur 
porting forces have now suffered over 40,00 
casualties (Jan. 5 figures) at the hands c 
the “simple agrarian reformer.” The ide 
that North Korea is an independent natior 
rather than a puppet state run by Moscov 
and completely dependent on the USSR fc 
its arms, weapons, and equipment, strike 
me as the veriest nonsense. “Direct dealin 
with a de facto government_is an accepte: 
diplomatic technique.” I would like to refe 
the nine Chicago ladies to the Charter 
the United Nations. Art. 2, Par. 4, 5 an 
6, and Chapter VII, Articles 41, 42, 43, 4¢ 
and 45, so that they. can see just how fa 
off base they are. By the preamble of th 
U. N. Charter itself, the Red Chinese gov 
ernment would make itself ineligible fe 
membership in the U. N., by their use c 
armed force in the Korean conflict, sinc 
“armed force shall not be used, save in th 
common interest.” Shall we invite an ag 
gressor nation into the very U. N. whos 
troops the Red Chinese are this moment at 
tacking in full force? 

I maintain that seating of the Re 
Chinese government in the U. N. woul 
be the worst possible appeasement, an 
would establish the precedent that wher 
ever a minority group is successful, throug 
force of arms or military coup, in unlaw 
fully seizing the government of its country 
or at least military control, it then become 
empowered to act for that country, regarc 
less of the wishes of its citizens, and with 
out concern for the duly elected and pre 
viously recognized sovereign power. 

As a combat veteran of World War I 
and a reserve officer shortly to be calle 
to active duty in the Army in World Wa 
III, I know enough about war to hate : 
with every ounce of blood in my body. Bu 
I can take comfort from a great poem writ 
ten some 90 or 100 years ago, by a grea 
Unitarian, James Russell Lowell, entitle 
“The Present Crisis.” I recommend th 
reading of this entire poem aloud by th 
Chicago delegation at their next sewin 
circle, since time nor space do not perm 
its reproduction at this time. And ladie: 
please read one passage over twice. . . 
“They enslave their children’s children wh 
make compromise with sin.” 

GEORGE V. MORSE, JR., Memphis, Tent 


Unitarian herring 
To Register Readers: 

The Christian Register is the most wel 
come of the twenty-odd denomination: 
magazines coming through exchange to ou 
office. We are ever grateful for it becaus 
it is sort of a Unitarian herring which help 
keep alert us mill-run Protestant goldfish. 

C. RAY DOBBINS, EDITOR, 
THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Truly great : 


To Register Readers: 

“The Urge To Persecute,” by A. Pi 
Davies, in the January issue was a spl 
article — in fact, in my opinion, truly 
I hope it will be published in pamph 


form. 


ALVIRA P. HAAGSMA, Englewood, N. 


. 
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Point—Counter point 

\N OPEN LETTER TO 

Yr. Frederick M. Eliot, 

resident, American Unitarian Association 
Jear Dr. Eliot: 

It is most distressing to read in the 
anuary issue of The Christian Register your 
qualified endorsement of Curtis Reese’s 
ditorial on Unitarianism. You say that he 
ightly sets forth the “things that are set- 
led” and about which there now ought to 
ease being any debate. 

What does Curtis Reese say in this edit- 
rial which you so completely endorse? 
fe says, first of all, that Unitarianism stands 
or the independence of the local congrega- 
ion—“In the matter of local autonomy there 
s no likelihood that individual churches will 
ver surrender their independence.”—“No 
issociation or Conference can tell a local 
hurch what it can or cannot do.”—“The 
ight of a local church to determine its 
wn affairs is sacred and its abrogation 
vould be the death of Unitarianism as it 
as been known historically and as it is 
nown today.” All well and good! Thus far 
pe can all agree. 

But how, then, can we square this 
plendid statement with what he says in the 
oncluding portion of that same editorial? 
‘or he goes on to say: “In matters of belief 
he individual Unitarian is the highest ec- 

iastical authority. It follows, therefore, 

t there can be no uniformity in theo- 
agical conviction among Unitarians. . . . 
‘or Unitarians this freedom is not limited 
iy a Christian, a theistic, or a humanistic 
attern. The Unitarian stands out in the 
vide open and appraises the winds of doc- 
rine from wherever they blow.” 

There is a contradiction here. For this 
econd part of his statement gives final au- 
hority to the individual, rather than to the 
deal congregation. And he clearly dogma- 
izes that there can be no restriction, no re- 
ie no affirmation which limits in any 
vay (and what affirmation can possibly be 
that does not limit?) the absolute free- 

of the individual “out in the wide 


_ What are you going to do with my church 
Lancaster—throw it out of the American 
nitarian Association? For the individual is 
lot absolutely free, and in the “wide open” 
1 our church in Lancaster. When an in- 
ividual joins our church in Lancaster he 
firms our covenant. He is required to do 
» by our constitution. Our constitution 
sates as our object: 
_ The object of this church is to main- 
_tain and hold services for the worship 
'of God and the service of man, in the 
love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus. 
then immediately goes on to state the re- 
uirements of membership: 
_ Any person in sympathy with the pur- 
y0ses and methods of this church, who 
l be approved by the Board of Trust- 
ees as of moral seriousness and probity 
f character, may become a member of 
this church by signing the constitution 


by-laws. 

By our very constitution, therefore, if a 
on is not willing to declare his sympathy 
- our of worshiping God, in 
ie love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus, 
ad if a person is not willing to sign our con- 


open forum 
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stitution which contains this solemn declara- 
tion of the purpose of our whole existence 
as a church, then he cannot become a mem- 
ber. Every individual who becomes a mem- 
ber of our church voluntarily surrenders a 
portion of his absolute freedom, in order to 
unite with others for the affirmation and 
promotion of these purposes. He is no longer 
absolutely free. He does not want to be 
free. He wants, rather, to choose freely to 
give lis loyalty and devotion to a church 
which stands for exactly this purpose as 
stated. 


But now what does the dogmatic state- 
ment by Curtis Reese do? What it does is, 
indeed, a very serious matter. For his state- 
ment, endorsed by you, steps across the 
sacred boundary of the autonomy of the 
local congregation, and decrees that the 
local church does not have the authority or 
the autonomy or the right to have such a 
statement of purpose! It says to the local 
church, “You cannot require any affirmation 
or agreement or signing which will in any 
way limit the absolute freedom of the in- 
dividual.” Who says so? we ask. And the 
answer must obviously be, from both you 
and Curtis Reese, We say so! We decrees 
that, as leaders of the Association, we inter- 
pret Unitarianism to mean just this abso- 
lute freedom; and therefore we say to you, 
in Lancaster, and in all other Unitarian 
churches which have such covenants or 
statements of purpose, that you have no 
right to have such a covenant. You must 
change it, you must do away with it, you 
must eliminate everything in your local 
church which in any way limits the absolute 
freedom of the individual coming into your 
church as a member! 

If this is not dictation over the local 
church, what is it? If this is not the author- 
ity of the association improperly stepping in 
and interfering with the sacred relationship 
between the local church and its own mem- 
bers, what is it? If this is not “telling the 
local church what it can or cannot do,” 
then what is it? 


May I suggest a possible cure for the 
trouble? It would be for both you and 
Curtis Reese to retract the second part of his 
editorial, and to admit, nay to insist, that 
the first part is the only valid and true ob- 
servation about Unitarianism—namely, the 
autonomy of the local church—“The right 
of a local church to determine its own af- 
fairs is sacred and its abrogation would be 
the death of Unitarianism as it has been 
known historically and as it is known to- 
day.” That is true Unitarianism. That 
is the true Unitarianism enshrined in our 
AUA By-Laws, wherein Article 1 says: 
“The Association recognizes that its constit- 
uency is congregational in tradition and 
polity.” Indeed, even the recent “De- 
claratory Resolution” of 1936 says: “In 
thus associating themselves the individual 
churches and societies abrogate no part of 
their independent autonomy.” And it is im- 
portant to note that nowhere in our entire 
By-Laws is the authority given to the Asso- 
ciation to step over the sacred boundary of 
the local church and define for that church 


the relationship between it and its members. 

Of course, it is obvious to see what im- 
perious desire lies behind this demand for 
the “absolute freedom” of the individual, 
regardless of all sacred covenants of local 
churches. It is the desire of the humanists 
to rid our movement forever of the restrain- 
ing tradition of recognizing God. 

It is very disturbing to reflect that Curtis 
Reese speaks as one of the most influential 
members of that committee which has been 
appointed to rewrite our By-Laws. I tremble 
when I think that Curtis Reese is speaking, 
with your enthusiastic endorsement, as a 
prelude to what this committee is going to 
offer us next May—some form of change in 
which the covenants of local churches are 
rendered null and void, and the Association 
takes unto itself the authority to define the 
relationship of the individual to the local 
church. 

REV. HARVEY SWANSON, 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Brief Comment 


It is good to know that Harvey Swanson, 
Curtis Reese, and I are in complete agree- 
ment concerning the independence of the 
local congregation. That is a solid rock upon 
which to stand as we discuss any matters 
where disagreement seems to divide us. 

The main question, as I see it, is whether 
“in matters of belief the individual Unitarian 
is the highest ecclesiastical authority.” 
Curtis Reese and I affirm this principle. 
Harvey Swanson’s “Open Letter” rejects it, 
placing the authority of the local congrega- 
tion over that of the individual. 

Interestingly enough, the Church of Our 
Father in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of which 
Harvey Swanson is at present the: minister, 
seems to be on record on this question. On 
my desk as I write is a copy of a booklet, 
published by the church in 1931 and still 
given to visitors, which contains a carefully 
written descriptive statement of the “his- 
tory, art, and principles” of the church. On 
page 26 appears this paragraph: 

The Church of Our Father is a con- 
stituent of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Authority in all matters of 
polity resides in the congregation. No 
doctrinal tests are imposed upon the 
congregation or its individual members. 
The traditional creeds of Christendom 
are acknowledged and respected as 
documents of history but they are re- 
jected as incapable of expressing a 
modern religious faith. Hach member 
of the church must formulate his own 
creed and is expected to square his re- 
ligious beliefs with the accredited re- 
sults of scientific method and rational 
analysis. 

This paragraph states with admirable 


clearness precisely the view which Curtis 
Reese sets forth in his editorial, and with 
which I concur. I cannot see that there is 
any necessary conflict between the principle 
of congregational independence and that of 
individual freedom, for the bond of fellow- 
ship in a Unitarian church is a statement of 
religious purpose rather than a statement of 
intellectual belief. 

FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


ij 


EDITORJAL 


CO-EXISTENCE OR NON-EXISTENCE? 


As the hopes of “peace in our time” die once again on 
every side, we may well reflect on the hopes and alternatives 
that remain. It seems probable now that there will be no 
permanent and world-wide peace settlement between East 
and West in our time. This was, in 1945, a great hope, but 
it proved to be short-lived. We did not understand the dif- 
ficulties involved and the depth and breadth of the gap be- 
tween East and West. We hoped that a makeshift military 
alliance based on expediency could be transformed into a 
continuing relationship based upon increasing understanding 
and mutual aid. This hope dies hard, but it dies. 


What remain are the two alternatives of an indefinite period 
of “cold war” or all-out conflict. The cold war is a form 
of coexistence. It accepts the reality of two worlds in com- 
petition with one another. It makes possible some forms of 
communication between the two worlds, and even, through 
the United Nations, some limited agreements. The conflict 
goes on, but under a few rules which, however meagre they 
may be, prevent the ultimate destructiveness of all-out war. 
The cold war provides a framework within which the two 
worlds can compete. It would be untrue to say that this 
competition is a good thing. It is expensive, wasteful, and 
highly dangerous, since at any moment it could be trans- 
formed into all-out conflict. But, on the other hand, the 
cold war could conceivably become a form of competition 
through which the two worlds might prove to one another 
and to the masses of humanity their relative capacities to 
meet the real needs of men for bread and freedom, The 
cold war could eventuate in an “agreement to disagree” be- 
tween the two worlds, and even that would be a step forward. 
The acceptance of the fact of co-existence is not coperation, 
but it is better than mutual annihilation. 


The only other alternative is non-existence for one of the 
two worlds. If we cannot any longer accept the proposition 
that East and West must find ways of living together on 
the same planet and of competing on a level at least some- 
what less destructive than all-out war, then we must accept 
the proposition that one of the two worlds must destroy or 
conquer the other. This latter possibility is before us now. 
It is in the persistent fear that the Korean War may be, 
perhaps already is, the opening engagement of World War III. 


Since this frightful possibility is now definitely before us, 


we must face certain probable truths about it. In the firs 
place, total victory in such a war is likely to involve the tota 
destruction of the centers of civilization in both East anc 
West. In the second place, the aftermath of Victory will be 
a situation of almost universal poverty, disease, and humar 
misery. In the third place, it is likely that the victor na 
tions, if the word “victor” has any meaning at all, will be 
confronted with the task of policing and holding in subjec 
tion the survivors of the defeated nations. We will not tr 
to guess how one would go about policing an area whicl 
stretches from Berlin to Vladivostok and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Indian Ocean, or, for that matter, the relatively 
small North American Continent. The only alternative to thi: 
task would be a return to the doctrine of co-existence anc 
the acceptance by both sides of a negotiated peace befor 
the destruction had become universal. Such an arrangemen 
will be very hard to achieve, as we should know from pas 
experience, once the intense hatreds and fears of all-out wa 
have gained possession of the peoples and governments in 
volved. The demand for “unconditional surrender” is almos 
a psychological necessity in war time. In the fourth place 
and this is true of all wars, the fundamental problems wil 
remain unsolved. At the end of such a war more people wil 
be hungrier than ever, more people will be homeless, mor 
people are likely to be living under some form or other o 
dictatorship. This, it seems to us, is inevitable. For wa 
of the total sort we face cannot be carried on without iror 
regimentation and as the pressures of the conflict are intensi 
fied the regimentation is bound to be intensified, too. 

This is a grim picture, but not an exaggerated one, o 
what we may expect, if we accept the theory that the con 
flict between East and West can only end in the total destruc 
tion or suppression of one by the other. Infinitely preferable 
we believe, is the acceptance of the cold war as an unpleasan 
but necessary reality, and a determined effort to reach 
through the cold war and its limited methods of conflict, a1 
ultimate acceptance by both East and West of the idea o 
co-existence. Such a course will require great patience, grea 
self control, great determination, great sacrifice from us all 
It represents, we believe, the best hope for the survival o 
freedom in the world. After all, in order to save the fre 
way of life, it is first essential to save the world in which i 
is to dwell. H. Cc. M 


ARE UNITARIAN CHURCHES GOOD INVESTMENTS? 


We should rejoice that we are constantly harassed by 
demands for more money for expansion and advance than 
we have set up for that purpose, because such demands are 
indicative of growth; and growth is the primary business in 
which we as a denomination should be engaged. We can 
increase our income only as we increase the number of con- 
tributing Unitarians, and we can do this either by gathering 
more new churches or expanding established ones. The 
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ancient spectre of present members who do not contribut 
is also to be faced. The easiest, though not necessarily th 
best, way to meet this problem is to get new, enthusiasti 


~ members through church expansion programs. New mem 


bers, apparently, feel a somewhat keener financial obli 
to the faith than many of those who became Unitarians 
inheritance. Our commitment, then, would seem to be 
“live” Unitarians. Perhaps it could be better put by say: 


nat we should not give too much consideration to our dead 
Jnitarians, especially those not yet interred. 

Our Extension Committee has done a remarkably good 
ob; not a perfect performance, naturally, but a swell job. 
the Committee is, of course, compelled to keep within due 
unds in the matter of loans. It is to be sincerely regretted 
t under our present system which is, unfortunately, one 
f improvising rather than planning, loans to fellowships are 
imited to $1,500 and to churches, $20,000. With construc- 


Our present policy makes no provision whatever for ex- 
ptional cases — perhaps wisely, since most cases always 
m exceptional to those interested. This particular problem 
arises constantly; it again came up at the January meeting 
of the AUA Board. The church asking for assistance was 
1 new church, three years old, at Arlington, Virginia. This 
shurch has added to its membership each year of its short 
existence a net total gain equal to its original enrollment. A 
most remarkable achievement. It had outgrown its impro- 
vised church plant even before the structure was completed! 
Now, two services are held each Sunday morning. The 
Shurch School has overflowed its quarters and a public school 
wuilding is rented to meet the requirements of this growing 
nfant. Under existing policy, this church cannot be given 
issistance and so — only three years old—this institution of 
iberalism which has so amply justified its location, must now 
lose its membership both in the church and in the church 
chool. It is nothing short of tragedy. 
wo more neighborhood churches could, under our. present 
solicy, be built nearby and we could let each of them have 
wenty thousand dollars for building, plus assistance on the 
alaries of ministers for a decade — yet we can’t use the one 


Ironically, one or 


ninister we have there and give him additional space for his 
group. There are obviously faults in such a system. The 
inswer in all such cases, primarily, is lack of funds. But is 


his exactly true? 


KEEP THEM BUILDING! 


editorial 


There are two general types of invested funds held in 
trust by the AUA for the use of our work; restricted funds, 
the income from which (and in some cases the principal) 
must be used for specific purposes as set forth in the bequest 
or gift; unrestricted funds, which, as the designation implies, 
are available for whatever use the AUA Board authorizes. 
At the present time we are using these funds for fiscal, as 
well as extension, purposes. It is a most regrettable fact that 
we have to use such funds for current expenses. We should 
raise each year in contributions more than ample funds with 
which to carry on our denominational work. Our failure to 
do so, at a time when our national income is at its highest 
peak in American history, is a justifiable condemnation of the 
attitude of a denomination having the highest per capita 
income in Christendom and yet contributing the least amount 
per capita to the support of its institution. In short, as a 
denomination, we are unwilling to pay our own way. Through 
our own statistics we publicly announce that ours is a faith 
not worth the price —we enjoy it only through our willing- 
ness to spend the money of Unitarians long since dead, who 
did have faith in their religion and placed their treasure where 
their hearts were. It is an indictment which should shame 
Unitarians individually and in toto. We worship at borrowed 
altars and we are hitch-hiking our way to the coronation of 
the King, when those in more modest circumstances are 


traveling as first class passengers. 


There is one matter generally misunderstood by our mem- 
bership. The restricted funds of the AUA can be invested in 
loans to our local churches. The restriction is not as to in- 
vestment, it is as to use. Therefore, if in their wisdom the 
Finance Committee and the Building Loan Committee deem 
real estate loans to churches sound investment of those funds, 
there would be no legal barrier to so investing them. Thus, 
the question before us is not whether or not we have the funds 
with which to do the job of extension, but, rather, are Uni- 


tarian churches good investments? J.R.S. 


NO. 2 


The news has been discouraging for 
0 long, let’s take a fresh breath and 
ead some good news for a change! It 
‘oncerns our Unitarian church schools— 
heir purposes, their growth and the op- 
yortunity for continued extension of their 
nfluence. 

The prospectus of the new Tennessee 
Jalley Unitarian Church School in Knox- 
ille, Tenn., states that the purpose of 
he school is to develop a religious faith 
vhich will enable its children “to live 
onstructively in troubled times.” The 
ere sentence in the pamphlet pub- 

by our church in Wilmington, 
, States, “the most sacred principle 
Unitarianism is that the mind and 
rit of man shall be free to seek truth, 
eh with’ unbounded oppor- 


tunity to achieve the abundant life.” 
The Board of Education in Pasadena, 
Calif., expresses its purpose as “An edu- 
cational program that seeks to provide 
opportunities for each member of the 
church fellowship, from the youngest 
child to the oldest adult, to grow in 
personal character, intelligent faith, and 
social responsibility.” The parish calen- 
der of the historic First Parish in Plym- 
outh, Mass., says, “We feel it important 
that they (our children) be able to 
harmonize the religious teachings of 
the church with the teachings of the 
school and laboratory. . . . The scientific 
and modern world needs moral values 
and a sense of spiritual purpose to in- 
sure ordered lives.” The East Shore 
Unitarian Church School, Mercer Island, 


Wash., states, “We believe that if a 
child has certain experiences and is 
introduced wisely to certain materials, 
he will work out for himself a splendid 
religious faith. He will have a fine con- 
ception of God, a healthy attitude 
towards the Bible, a high regard for all 
men, and a sound respect for his body, 
his mind, his soul and himself as a human 
being.” 

Compiled by churches in various parts 
of our country, some old in terms of 
years of service to society, others new 
in terms of the opportunities which lie 
ahead, the several statements not only 
express the purposes of the individual 
church schools, but also those of the 
Division of Education of the American 

(Continued on page 30) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“WHEN I GO TO CHURCH ON EASTER” 


Through the years I have had a good many opportunities 
to talk with Unitarian laymen about a subject that has had a 
rather special interest for me ever since I] began preaching. 
The conversation usually starts with a direct question: “What 
do you expect when you go to church on Easter Day?” and 
the reaction almost always comes in the form of a counter- 
question: “Do you really want me to answer you honestly?” 
After more or less verbal fencing—depending upon how well 
the particular layman knows me—we get down to “brass 
tacks”; and I can testify that, the views I have had frankly 
expressed to me on such occasions have not been flattering 
to the preacher. But they have been helpful; and that is 
why it seems worth while to try to summarize the answers 
I have received, as accurately as I can, for the benefit of my 


fellow-ministers and, perhaps, of Unitarian laymen also. 


In two words, the answers can be summarized as “Not 
much.” If my experience is even fairly typical, our Unitarian 
laymen do not expect to get very much from going to church 
on Easter; and my impression is that most of them would 
like to be able to expect a good deal. Over and over again 
I have had laymen tell me that they get more out of going 
to church on almost any other Sunday. Even when they are 
enthusiastic about their minister, they frequently feel that 
he is “not up to par” on Easter; and when I press for a reason 
I usually get the reply that “he doesn’t seem natural.” There 
is a conventional framework of tradition that hedges about 
the preacher on Easter and seems to interfere with his free- 


dom of thought and expression. 


Easter is Celebration 

I think the basic difficulty lies in the fact that most of us 
regard Easter as primarily a time for argument instead of 
an occasion for celebrating. We assume that an Easter sermon 
should be an attempt to find an answer to the question 
that has baflled the greatest minds of all time—the question 
that was given its simplest and best formulation by Job: “If 
a man die, shall he live again?”—instead of a lyric of praise 
for the wonder and beauty of life. We think of a service of 
worship on Easter as a means to bring reassurance to doubts 
that we really know we shall have to live with always, instead 
of a confirmation of our natural faith that life is a good and 
glorious experience with all its suffering and frustration and 
seeming defeat. We go to church on Easter prepared to be 
disappointed, because we haven't yet learned that it is a 
mistake to expect the impossible; or, to put it another way, 
10 


we haven't yet discovered that on Easter it is not an answer 
to any question that we really want, but a chance to be caught 
up into the great hymn that was first heard “when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” | 
The Tides of Life Are Flowing 

It is not of course likely that on any one Easter Day we 
can fully achieve the purpose we have in mind. One cannot 
easily or always bring within the walls of a church the sense 
of exaltation and praise that one feels at sunrise in the High 
Sierras or at sunset on the Isles of Shoals. But the important 
thing is to aim in the right direction, to set for oneself the 
right goal. So long as we think of Easter as a day when 
ultimate questions are supposed to find an ultimate answer, 
we shall be bitterly disappointed when the Easter service is 
over; but if what we want is to join the universal hymn of 
praise for the glory and grandeur of life, then we can at 
least achieve in some real degree the purpose we have set for 


ourselves. 


In recent years, this impulse toward observing Easter as 
a day of celebration has been the motive—perhaps partly un- 
consciously—behind the many new types of outdoor service, 
especially sunrise services on high places. Even when the 
words spoken at these services have remained within the tra- 
ditional Easter pattern, the real character of the service itself 
has been unmistakable. People who had come to think they 
were wholly outside any formal religious body—who, perhaps, 
would have denied having articulate religious faith—have felt 
the impulse to share in these festivals of awakening joy. It 
would be easy to decry such events as signs of a return to 
sheer paganism; but that, I believe, would be to miss the real 
point. They are, rather, an indication of the deep, un- 
deniable human need for response to the challenge of life is 


its ongoing and upward reach toward a future beyond our 


power to envision. 

When I go to church on Easter, I expect to be reminded o 
the elemental truth that in this universe of ours, with all i 
hesitancies and timidities and tragedy, the tides of life ar 
flowing “fresh, manifold, and free,” and I expect to find my 
self swept into participation in the universal chant of pr 
for the irresistible, shining glory of the great gift of 
which, for a brief moment and in an infinitesimal d 
I have the privilege of sharing. 


REBAR ARERR CACC RAR AREA ACIRCE CE RRR RRR RRR 


The Disciplines of Liberty 


This special issue of the Register is devoted to exploring the techniques by which free men can most constructively use their 
eedom. Here, the psychiatrists, recognizing the primary role of the emotions in a situation where mature adjustment and action 
e desired, probe at the matrix of human personality; while the economist, the educators and the minister, on another level of 
perience, examine human behavior in relation to social institutions. So that we may all function more effectively as both 
dividual and social beings, so that we may be able not only to safeguard our freedom, but to make it a creative force in these 


structive times, this issue is dedicated. 


It is hoped that the material here provided will serve as a springboard for further thought and discussion at the Montreal 


eneral Conference in October whose theme will also be “The Disciplines of Liberty.” 
le on request. 


‘Extra copies of this issue will be avail- 


EERE ELLE ELEC ECE LECLERC ELEC CSCC 


Dr. Dreikurs was born in Vienna and after graduation as M.D. from the Univer- 
ty of Vienna in 1932, he spent five years of internship and residency in psychiatry. 
is first research studies and publications were in the field of social psychiatry. 
hrough his activities and writings, Dr. Dreikurs was instrumental in starting and 
veloping psychiatric social work in Vienna. As the idea of mental hygiene reached 
urope he first proposed, and then helped to organize, the first Mental Hygiene 
ommittee in Austria. He became interested in the teachings of Dr. Alfred Adler 
, 1921 and later became one of. his close collaborators. In this capacity, Dr. 
reikurs organized and conducted pais guidance clinics in public schools and com- 
unity centers in Vienna. 
With the rise of fascism his public activities became more and more restricted and 
2 left Vienna in 1937. He first accepted an invitation to lecture in Rio de Janeiro 
id in Sao Paulo, Brazil—in the latter city as the guest of the government, and 
ume to the United States in November 1937. Since 1939 he has been practicing 
sychiatry in Chicago. In 1942 he accepted the position of professor of psychiatry 
the Chicago Medical School. In addition to his teaching and private practice 
t. Dreikurs has established and directed several child guidance clinics in Chicago. 
e was psychiatric consultant at Hull House from 1940 to 1943. 
Dr. Dreikurs has published many papers on various psychiatric, psychological, 
ud educational subjects. Among his books, which have been published in several 
nguages, are Introduction to Individual Psychology, Seelische Impotenz and 
as Nervoese Symptom. 
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on’t sell your emotions short! 


They are the fuel for action, the force 
without which you would be impotent 


By RUDOLPH DREIKURS 


OTIONS ARE NOT HELD in high esteem today; one can say that they are almost in 
repute. Describing a person as being “emotional” is generally not considered 
mplimentary. Emotions are more or less distrusted. They seem to be irrational, 
»voking unwarranted actions, are difficult to “control,” lead to faulty perspectives 
p ‘misinterpretations. We witness a tendency to put the blame for any anti-social 
1avior on emotions. They are considered to represent the “lower” part of human 
fare, e, while aie is ne as the higher human level. Emotions seem to 


I 20 hasicten 
How could such a universal picture, 
ich is completely fallacious, develop? 
¢an easily recognize a few factors 
h may have contributed to these 
‘cepts. It seems that human progress 
Per a made Tarte through the use 


seem to represent strictly intellectual 
accomplishment. The underlying emo- 
tions which have generated such accom- 
plishment are little noticed. Reason was 
a strong tool in man’s struggle for his 
emancipation from the domination of 
natural and mystical forces, which pre- 
viously were considered the masters of 


man and his fate. Rationalism. became : 
the opponent of mysticism, science the 
only trustworthy approach to discovery 
of truth; objectivity became good, and 
subjectivity evil. 

Such general cultural tendencies find 
strong “scientific” support today. Cer- 
tain schools of thought, which obviously 
reflect more cultural prejudices than 
genuine factual evidence, describe man 
as being besieged by animalistic drives 
and urges which prevent him from ade- 
quate social functioning. A new mysti- 
cism, clad in scientific language and using 
mechanistic formulations, degrades man 
by assuming the existence of a cesspool 
within éach individual containing’ all the 
repressed urges and drives — which then 
interfere with, all good intentions. and 
cause undue hostility and aggression. 
Little do these scientists realize that 
such premises would never permit man 
to gain full dignity, to become fully re- 
sponsible for himself. Their findings are 
the more acceptable to the general pub- 
lic, as most people have not yet learned 
to deal with their own emotions effec- 


aul 
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tively. However, this deficiency is not 
due to the nature of emotions which 
elude intelligent direction, but is rather 
the result of man’s failure to understand 
the dynamics and the significance of 
emotions. The ideas which shall be ex- 
pressed here are by no means new. But 
they contradict many assumptions preva- 
lent in our era. 


Epistemological revolution 

Emotions are an integral part of 
human nature. The total personality in- 
cludes three main spheres of function, 
which are integrated and inter-related 
into one whole, the individual. He has 
a body and a mind. The latter provides 
him with the ability to think and to feel. 
Bodily functions, reason, and emotions 
are tools which mankind has developed 
in its struggle for survival. Full function 
is impossible without the use of all three. 

We have a relatively full understand- 
ing about the significance of bodily func- 
tions; we know a great deal about mus- 
cular activity, physiological responses 
and mechanisms, the constitution and 
functions of organs and organ systems. 
And medicine is still progressing and is 
right now on the threshhold of many 
new discoveries which will further clarify 
the physiology of the. human organism. 

The process of thinking presents 
greater problems. We assume generally 
that thinking serves merely for the prep- 
aration of actions. It is yet relatively 
little known that thinking can also be 
used as a substitute for action, produc- 
ing ineffectiveness rather than stimu- 
lating action. The limitations of man’s 
reasoning power became more discern- 
ible through new scientific developments 
in semantics, in physics (through the 
law of uncertainty) and other discoveries 
which actually led to a revolution in 
epistemology, the science of knowledge. 
But when it comes to the problem of 
emotions, many people would be at a 
complete loss if asked about the purpose 
which emotions serve. 


Action requires feeling 


We may easily discover the purpose 
of emotions when we try to visualize a 
person who has no emotions. His think- 
ing ability could provide him with much 
information. He could figure out what 
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We assume generally that thinking 
serves merely for the preparation 
of action. It is yet relatively little 
known that thinking can also be 
used as a substitute for action, pro- 
ducing ineffectiveness rather than 
stimulating action. 
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he should do, but never would be cer- 
tain as to what is right and wrong in a 
complicated situation. He would not be 
able to take a definite stand, to act with 
force, with conviction, because com- 
plete objectivity is not inducive to force- 
ful actions. This requires a_ strong 
personal bias, an elimination of certain 
factors which logically may contradict 
opposing factors. Such a person would 
be cold, almost inhuman. He could not 
experience any friendship and closeness. 
He would have to reject any association 
which would make him biased and one- 
sided in his perspectives. He could not 
want anything very much and could not 
go after it. In short, he would be com- 
pletely ineffectual as a human being. 


We can see now why we need emo- 
tions. They provide the fuel, the 
steam, so to speak, for our actions, 
the driving force without which we 
would be impotent. They come into 
play whenever we decide to do some- 
thing forcefully. They make it pos- 
sible for us to carry out our deci- 
sions. They permit us to take a stand, 
to develop definite attitudes, to form 
convictions. They are the only basis 
for strong personal relationships to 
others, for developing interests and 
for building alliances of interests 
with others. They make us appreci- 
ate and devaluate, accept and reject. 
They make it possible for us to enjoy 
and dislike. In short, they make us 
human beings instead of machines. 


The Devil and the Id 

It is not so difficult to recognize the 
benefit and purpose of emotions when 
we experience them as positive, con- 
structive and helpful. The difficulty arises 
when we deal with disturbing emotions. 
Then we fail to see any purpose, any 
benefit in them. Then we begin to fight 
them because they seem to hinder us 
in what we want to do, or better, what 
we should do. This is the situation in 
which emotions seem to become uncon- 
trollable. Then we dissociate ourselves 
from our emotions, as if we were not 
responsible for them. For this reason 
we are only too prone to accept theories 
which regard emotions as strange forces 
which overwhelm us. For this reason 
people believed once in the Devil, as 
they now believe in the Id. 


Actually, disturbing emotions are not 
structurally different from positive and 
constructive emotions, They are not ir- 
rational, only their rationale is not recog- 
nized, particularly not by the individual 
himself. The person or group against 
which they are directed may have no 
difficulty in recognizing the purpose of 


illustrate this. A father took a 
with his small son. A dog came 


such emotions. To be sure, they all hav 
a purpose. Whatever a human being 
doing is purposeful. He uses all h 
qualities, be they physical or psycholog 
cal, to achieve goals which he has s« 
for himself. 


We do what we want 
However, it becomes difficult to recog 
nize our goals when they“are in conflic 
with our conscience. We devote muc 
time and energy to preserve the appea: 
ance of good intentions. Even if w 
accuse ourselves, often more than 
justified, we try to demonstrate our hig 
moral standards by criticizing ourselve 
We have the ability to rationalize, t 
find good reasons for the worst purpos¢ 
This hinders us from taking full respor 
sibility for all our actions. We blam 
emotions for our inadequate — or ant 
social — actions, for our transgressior 
or omissions, while actually these de 
nounced emotions are only the servant 
and tools of our real intentions. If ou 
intentions are not in accordance wit 
our obligations and our conscience, w 
use suitable emotions to “drive” us. W 
feel driven by them, while we actuall 
create them. But we do not want t 
admit this to ourselves; so we set ou 
emotions up as masters when they aetu 
ally are our slaves. A person who lose 
his temper is under the impression the 
he cannot control it, that it drives hi 
to do things which he does not want t 
do. However, there is sufficient evidence 
that a person in rage can suddenly calx 
down when somebody enters the roo 
to whom he does not want to displa 
his temper. A closer analysis of tempé¢ 
outbursts reveals that they are usua 
used to impress someone into submissio: 
to show power, to overwhelm othe 
But while these intentions are suce 
fully carried out, the person preten¢ 
that he has no such intentions. He fee 
“overwhelmed” by the weakness of 
“nerves.” 


Fallacious dichotomy 
Let us now examine the peculi 
relationship which exists between em 
tions and reason, One generally assum 
that there is a dichotomy between i 
tellect and emotion, as if our intelligen 
would show us one direction and o 
emotions would drive us to the opposit 
The appearance of a divergence betwe 
thoughts and emotions indicates al 
a so-called “rationalization,” an assum 
tion of reasons which we actually do 
have. A derogatory attitude toward er 
tions led to the formulation of a dis 
tion between “emotional and intelle 
understanding.” Such a distin 
nothing but a fallacy. A short story 


! 
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fter them, barking loudly. The boy ran 
way, hiding himself behind a tree. The 
ather called to him, “Johnny, don’t you 
now that dogs who bark don’t bite?” 
ohnny, from a safe distance, shouted 
ack, “I know it and you know it; but 
o I know whether the dog knows it?” 
his would be classified as a seeming 
ifference between intellectual and emo- 
onal understanding. One could say that 
ae boy has intellectual understanding 
f his father’s dictum, but does not 
nderstand it “emotionally.” The truth 
f the matter is that his behavior and 
is words make it quite clear that he 
urenders outwardly to his father’s opin- 
m, but that he simply doesn’t believe 
. In other words, what we call “emo- 
onal understanding” is an expression 
f our real beliefs, our real convictions. 
hey come into conflict with our “intel- 
ct” only if we do not want to display 
penly our convictions and beliefs. 


Ve don’t know our own mind 

We can distinguish, as Alfred Adler 
iggested, between our common sense 
nd our “private logic.” Our common 
sense includes all values, ideas, and 
mcepts which we share with other 
embers of our group; we all agree 
‘idely as to what constitutes right or 
tong, good or bad, correct or incorrect 
ehavior. But apart from these general 
rinciples we have our own ideas about 
a we can do and what we cannot 
. A typical example of such an “inner 
onflict” is the ambivalence toward a 
srtain duty. We may know very well 
iat we should do it. But at the same 
me we may be afraid of failure, of 
oving to be inadequate, or of not 
etting the desired results and reactions. 
herefore, we do not do what we know 
e should, often expressing our good in- 
mtions demonstratively in order to con- 
al, from others and from ourselves, our 


sould do, What we really think and 
plieve is not illogical at all; but it may 


lieve. The private logic is the only 
“sis on which we act. We all act ac- 
ding to our own concepts, our own 
eas and plans. They are by no means 
gical, once we recognize them. But 
0 nately, we do not know our own 
dtivations, the purpose of our emotions. 


now thyself’ 
) present system | of education is 


ie Both at home and in school, empha- 
is placed on the development of a 
science and of good intentions; emo- 
al reactions are ignored. The child 
ims very soon that nothing infuriates 
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of bad intentions. As long as he can 
find good excuses which demonstrate 
his good intentions he is less liable to 
punishment for any misdemeanor which 
clearly expresses his defiance or other 
socially unacceptable intentions. Parents 
and teachers are yet far from under- 
standing the goal of a child’s misbehav- 
ior and deficiency. Therefore, they try 
to influence his actions, unsuccessfully 
in most cases, instead of helping the 
child to understand his intentions and 
to change them. We must learn to un- 
derstand our private logic with its con- 
curring emotions, our actual concepts 
of ourselves, of our place in the group, 
of the methods which we choose to gain 
status and to deal with social conflicts. 

As we learn to take the full responsi- 
bility for what we feel and what we 
are doing, we become equipped to deal 
with our emotions. Realizing their pur- 
pose does not change emotions neces- 
sarily, although it sometimes does. But 
it enables us to reconsider our attitudes, 
our intentions. Once we do that, emo- 
tions change and destructive ones disap- 
pear. Man, entering the democratic 
phase of human society, must learn to 
recognize his own strength, his self- 
determination, his position as a master of 
his own fate. 

This analysis of emotions demonstrates 
that reasoning and intellectual mechan- 
isms are not foreign to emotions, but 
rather at the root of them. An intelligent 
approach in education can change the 
private logic, the concepts and beliefs 
on which it is based. But it must be 
directed toward psychological factors 
and not limit itself to moralistic and in- 
tellectual generalizations. Whoever can 
change the concept of individuals or 
groups changes their actions. Any insti- 
tution which concerns itself with helping 
human beings in improving their way 
of life must take this into consideration. 
This has far-reaching consequences for 
any liberal religious group. 

Guidance — not condemnation 

The orthodox forms of religion are 
inclined to limit their approaches to 
“preaching.” 
mands and put pressure on the actions 
of their followers: pressure of punish- 
ment, combined with the appeal of 
promises. This approach is characteristic 
for an authoritarian society which tries to 
impose its will upon its subjects. Reward 
and punishment are perfect tools for 
keeping the subject in line with the 
demands of a powerful authority which 
has allied itself with a supernatural au- 
thority to enforce its demands. Such 
approaches fail in a democratic society. 
They fail in the community as they fail 


They repeat their com- 
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If our intentions are not in accord- 
ance with our obligations and our 
conscience, we use suitable emotions 
to “drive” us. We feel driven by 
them, while we actually create them. 
But we do not want to admit this 
to ourselves; so we set our emotions 
up as masters when they actually 
are our slaves. 


at home and in school. Different ap- 
proaches must be found to stimulate 
people to change, to improve, to behave 
more constructively, to “feel” differently. 

People need help and guidance, 
not criticism and condemnation. 
We know today that guilt feelings, 
evoked by such a procedure, are not 
conducive to improvement. On the 
contrary, the discouraging effect im- 
pedes reform. Guilt feelings, indi- 
cating discouragement, are merely 
a demonstration of good intentions 
without any change in attitude. Fear, 
which was so deliberately evoked in 
an authoritarian society to prevent 
transgression, is also reognized today 
as an impediment to courageous and 
cooperative behavior. Our contem- 
poraries need encouragement, an un- 
derstanding of themselves, of human 
motivations, of the psyschlogical 
factors which motivate good and bad 
behavior. 

For this reason it is encouraging 
to note that at the Portland Confer- 
ence* Unitarian ministers and lay 
delegates expressed on many occa- 
sions the opinion that a liberal church 
should make counselling services 
available to its congregation. This 
does not, naturally, mean to provide 
facilities for psychotherapy. But it 
takes cognizance of the fact that a 
knowledge of psychological dynamics 
is essential for us in our effort to 
become better human beings. Parents 
need counselling and guidance in 
dealing with their children; hus- 
bands and wives, in meeting the 
difficult task of a marriage between 
equals. Our family is permeated 
with the competitive strife charac- 
teristic of our cultural era, where 
man is pitched against his fellow 
man, each trying to get ahead of the 
next one, driven by fear of being 
found inferior and inadequate. We 
have to learn how to live in a demo- 
cratic society as equals with equals, 
to solve problems by agreement in- 
stead of by force. As long as we 


Port- 
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*Unitarian General Conference, 
land, Oregon, August 1949, 
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Emotions must be recognized and 
used as an effective approach toward 
influencing motivations. 
Without strong emotions no strong 
actions are possible. We must arouse 
desires, arouse emotions which link 
one person with the other and all to 
the whole. It is the function of emo- 
tion to make us forceful in our 
intentions and goals. Neglecting any 
deliberate emotional appeal pro- 
duces sterility and weakness. 


human 
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remain illiterate in these regards, 
unwarranted emotions will constantly 
interfere with our genuine desire to 
be good fellow citizens. 


Group therapy in church 

An importantt and encouraging experi- 
ment was made by Dr. J. Raymond 
Cope, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Berkeley, California, who introduced 
group dynamics and group therapy in 
his congregation. In a sense, every re- 
ligious service is a form of group therapy, 
integrating each member, stimulating 
a feeling of belonging and providing 
spiritual and moral elevation. Scientifi- 
cally oriented and planned group experi- 
ences can apparently supplement regular 
and traditional services. Group therapy 
seems to offer an unusual and vital op- 
portunity to our contemporaries, who 
live in an emotional isolation, unable 
to let their hair down for fear of arous- 
ing ridicule or losing status. Both reli- 
gious fellowship and group therapy break 
down the barriers in which our competi- 
tive social atmosphere keeps everyone. 

But this is only one aspect of how a 
liberal religious fellowship can function 
in the community. The methods indi- 
cated so far are directed toward a change 
of the rational basis for emotional 
upheavals, for unhealthy emotional 
reactions, for social inadequacies of the 
members of the congregation. However, 
more should be done to keep the congre- 
gation together, to enlarge it and to 
make it a force within the community. 


Sterility without emotions 


In this regard emotions must be rec- 
ognized and used as an_ effective 
approach toward influencing human 
motivations. Without strong emotions 
no strong actions are possible. We have 
seen that strong emotions are an indica- 
tion of strong desires. And without 
strong desires nobody is going to do 
much about anything. We must arouse 
desires, arouse emotions which link one 
person with the other and all to the 
whole. In‘the past, liberal religion had 
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a tendency to keep itself on a high 
intellectual level. While avoiding the 
moralistic generalization, it often sub- 
stituted for it intellectual generalizations. 
And these leave people cold. Let us 
keep in mind that it is the function of 
emotion to make us forceful in our inten- 
tions and goals. Neglecting any deliber- 
ate emotional appeal produces sterility 
and weakness. The question then arises 
as to what kind of emotions we want 
to arouse and what methods we can use 
to this end. 


Safety is not enough 
We have already indicated some of 
the main emotions which orthodox re- 


ligion wanted to arouse and by what. 


means it succeeded. The prime emotions 
were fear and guilt, the methods were 
exhortation and threat. Sure enough, 
there were also positive emotions on 
which religion played. It was the pomp 
and ceremony which created awe and 
stimulation; it was the promise of special 
protection; it was the safety under the 
will of a supreme power. All these stimu- 
lations of emotion are unusable today, 
at least for our efforts to help man find 
his own strength, his own dignity, his 
own social satisfaction. We have to look 
for new symbols which can provoke 
emotions of the nature we consider 
desirable. 

Before we can define the emotions 
which we want to arouse, we must be 
clear about the goals which they should 
reach. It seems that we are much more 
aware of our goals than of the emotions 
best suited for them. Seeking the truth, 
striving for liberty and freedom, the 
establishment of human equality, are 
some of our main objectives. But even 
those who agree with us on these prin- 
ciples use their private logic and their 
emotions mostly for other purposes, like 
elevating themselves over others, avoid- 
ing failure, having power or resisting 
power,excelling and being a success — 
in short doing the same as most of our 
contemporaries are doing. We distinguish 
ourselves from them perhaps through 
our intellectual platforms, through dif- 
ferent rationalizations by which we seek 
personal glory and superiority. 
Symbols are shortcuts 

I am afraid that a great deal of our 
expressed beliefs are often contrary to 
our personal intentions. Consequently, 
our actions in our private lives may 
often be not very different from those of 
our contemporaries who belong to groups 
different from ours. True enough, we 
support different social issues, we take a 
different stand in questions of politics, 
national affairs, race relations, and labor. 


rights. But our emotional lives might not: 


show any significant difference when we 
deal with our families, our neighbors, 
our jobs. In many cases, belief in truth, 
in freedom, in equality of man is but 
lip service. It is questionable whether 
we Unitarians have amongst our friends 
and members significantly more people 
who apply our principles in their private 
lives than amongst Catholics, Baptists, 
Jews, or any other religious group on the 
American scene. Do we have in our 
rituals strong enough stimulations to 
motivate us to different attitudes? We 
do not know which symbols we actually 
should use. Every strong and forceful 
group has its symbols, which arouse 
strong emotions in their followers. Sym- 
bols are short-cuts, indicating thoughts, 
principles and issues through conditioned 
emotional reactions. The Christian relig- 
ion has the Cross, standing for Salvation 
and Redemption; the Jews have the 
Torah, representing the Law and Social 
Order, and the Star of David, which is 
a national emblem, as each nation has 
its flag, signifying home, family, friends, 
childhood, language and familiar cus- 
toms. We have so far no anthem, no 
sign, nor anything else which could serve 
as a strong symbol. 


I can see some of my friends shudder- 
ing at the thought that they should 
“lower themselves” to accept symbols. 
They may consider it childish. Perhaps 
they are typical intellectual snobs who 
are proud of being thoroughly rational 
beings. They prove by such an assump- 
tion what fools they are. It is not child- 
ish to have emotions—only human, 
Whoever wants to be super-human is 
only less human. Symbols are necessary 
for any strong social cohesiveness. But 
symbols do not have to be concerne 
with anything supernatural, mystical or 
authoritarian, They could—or should 
—be concerned with man, standing for 
freedom, strength, and faith in man. 
Faith is belief, which means strong con- 
victions. What distinguishes _ liberal 


from orthodox religion is the content of 
the belief. We believe in the digni 
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and the potential strength of ‘man, 


Fear becomes Sin 


It may require  considerabl 
thought and study to evolve ap 
proaches and methods for the stimu 
lation of desirable emotions. So f 
the main source of emotional stim 
lation in our groups has been 
minister or group leader who cou 
generate enthusiasm. This is impo 
tant, but not enough. It seems 
the crucial point on which our w 
emotional structure hinges wou 
be a strong emotion about one’s 
about one’s own value, one’s 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Security in childhood basis for mature 
responsible person capable of love 


By 0. SPURGEON ENGLISH 


IBERAL RELIGION, based on individual freedom of belief, democratic processes in 
aman relations and universal brotherhood, stirs the pulse and imagination of 


inking persons everywhere. 


It is a potent force for ultimate good. It is an ideal 


hich should be able to contribute to the emotional stability of its members living 
a neurotic, strife-torn world, if its beliefs can be imparted by enthusiastic and 


mipetent leaders. 


However, people have not accepted 
veralism to any great degree. They 
ve not learned to respect and love 
e another. They have not learned 
1w to live together in unity and accord. 
ne world is showing the effects of fear, 
spicion and distrust. Our beliefs are 
iestioned, religious ideals are not work- 
Z in everyday life and there is need 
¢ concern about how to create and 
rve the concept of the inherent 
ity and worth of every human being. 
ere is little stability or emotional 
curity among any of us. We are 
mature in our emotional reactions, 
e and frightened. War, inequality 
d exploitation are challenging the free- 
of man’s spirit. How best, then, 
| liberal religion answer this chal- 
nge, if it can answer it at all? 
The basic human needs of the indi- 
lual must first be understood before 
y religion, whether it be liberal or not, 
1 be effective in contributing to the 
potional stability of this world. 
eople are not insecure, frightened or 
arotic only because of war, fierce busi- 
ss competition or any of the other 
ard pressures of modern living. It 
he primal, innate insecurity of all 
that makes a permanent solution so 
‘d to achieve. 
n order that mankind may become 
€ we must understand, therefore, 
t security really means. It doesn’t 
n only freedom from want, financial 
oe dence or freedom of ‘thought. It 
uch more basic. - 


Security begins in infancy 

Only in recent times have we come to 
realize that emotional security in the 
individual starts in infancy and develops 
in early life. No institution, no religion, 
no system can replace the parents or 
their representatives in the earliest stages 
of the development of security in the 
child, But as the child learns to under- 
stand and identify himself with his par- 
ents, religion can become an integral 
part in the development and maintenance 
of this security, so that it can be pre- 
served throughout his entire life. 

So let us examine first the development 
of a child’s personality. 

The infant at birth is completely help- 
less and dependent. He relies upon 
others for all things. He is open and 
receptive to the best that life has to 
give. He must be given food, shelter 
and protection, and more important, his 
emotional needs must be satisfied; he 
must be given love and acceptance. 
Food and warmth and a conviction of 
being a worthy human being he should 
find first at his mother’s breast. From 
then on he learns through loving, and 
wanting to be like his parents. He 
learns to eat, to play, to conform, to 
obey. He acquires positive values, love, 
trust, justice and optimism. The atti- 
tudes and values of his parents, therefore, 
shape his destiny early in life. His faith 
rests in them. He gives them his trust 
and confidence, and if he learns. that his 
trust and confidence was well placed, he 
not only is secure in it, but he soon recog- 


nizes that his parents, too, have faiths 


which he can accept and adopt. When 
he learns that what his parents say is 
good and right, when he learns that they 
will never deceive him or ignore his 
problems, he will share their beliefs. He 
will be staunch in his faith, continue to 
support those beliefs his parents have 
nurtured in him. 


By love, not fear 

If then, religion understands this child- 
parent relationship as an important first 
concept, it can support the child with ~ 
love and not force him to conform by 
fear or punitive methods. Instead of 
teaching the child, early in life, that all 
love springs from God, religion will 
foster the thought that “Father-Mother- 
God-Love-Faith” are synonymous; that 
love comes from being justly treated, 
from democratic principles at work in 
the home, from having as many of one’s 
needs understood and met as conditions 
allow. The burden of effecting emo- 
tional security lies with the parents, yes 
— but religion can be their ally. 

Religion, so it seems then, should say, 
“Give me the parents so I may help 
them mold the child in his formative 
years. They are the source through 
which my strength and power for good 
can flow.” 

Emotional security being one of the 
basic needs of the individual, how then 
can religion help him to bring it about 
in his children and, of course, in him- 
selfP The word “security,” broadens 
and translates itself into many concepts. 
Religion must understand the meanings 
of these specific concepts and foster 
them. 

Summarizing them briefly, here are 
some of these concepts that a. liberal 
religion could make more meaningful. 


No Prudery 

- Liberal religion needs to place more 
emphasis on the beauty and worth’ of 
family life. We have learned that only 
the secure individual is receptive to 
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Religion must be family-centered 


absorbing what is good and useful to 
him. Only when he feels secure in the 
esteem of others can we be sure he will 
be able to understand and make use of 
what he learns. Consequently, it should 
be of great importance to religious 
leaders that the home be the place 
where the greatest amount of mutual 
love and respect prevails. For if the 
seeds of religious truths are important, 
they should fall on fertile ground, Re- 
ligion then, should be family-centered, 
in a very basic, practical way and not 
just in theory. 

Liberal religion should stress the 
importance of a normal, healthy, 
well-functioning family life. To do 
this requires throwing off all vestiges 
of prudery and destroying the illu- 
sion that there is some antithesis be- 
tween a religious life and sexual en- 
joyment. Since God made man and 
woman, and gave them the power to 
be happy together, the whole concept 
of loving, mating and reproducing 
ought to be a happy and wholesome 
one. 

If we could relieve the feelings of 
anxiety, guilt and fear that constantly 
have surrounded love, mating and mar- 
riage, then we might have hope that the 
home could become the center where 
religion’s highest ideals of loyalty, al- 
truism and brotherly love could find 
real meaning. So, too, could the need 
and value of work and sacrifice be made 
desirable and pleasurable goals. To 
speak of the importance of family life 
seems obvious and self-evident. It is 
indeed obvious, yet it is so fundamental 
and commonplace, that too often it is 
overlooked. Possibly this happens be- 
cause the simplicity and harmony in- 
herent in a happy family life fail to fire 
the imagination of those whose duty it 
is to teach the young. 


Patience, not punishment 

Liberal religion needs to place more 
emphasis upon the importance of lead- 
ership. Parents are all too often looked 
upon as unpleasant authorities who nag 


Play has been felt to be too danger- 
ous lest it run the risk of flirting 
with sin, or at least of suggesting 
disrespect for the deity who, it was 
assumed, was opposed to frivolity. 
Religion must have the wisdom to 
find a place for play and recrea- 
tion in its program, lest an over- 
preoccupation with sobriety make 
the man who is unable to play, 
condemn those who do. 
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and coerce the young into doing things 


‘they would rather not do, and who 


threaten and punish when they fail to 
comply: With a newer knowledge of 
what love can do to lead and inspire, 
religion could help parents to be inspir- 
ing leaders rather than nagging authori- 
tarians. It could teach them how to be 
creative parents rather than the har- 
assed, tired and exploited, older mem- 
bers of society that some of them feel 
themselves to be. Liberal religion needs 
to promote friendship between parents 
and children. Leadership means, among 
other things, the ability to impart to 
others the meaning of life, to explain 
human inter-relationships, to give hopé 
and inspiration and to give each in- 
dividual faith in himself. And above 
all, leadership can give the individual 
faith that his contribution is needed to 
make this a better world to live in and 
that this contribution will not go unre- 
warded. A good leader (parent) should 
be able to articulate the duties and ob- 
ligations of living in such a way that the 
child will feel love and respect (and lots 
of it) if he does right; rather than falling 
too readily into the kind of training 
which holds out punishment, condemna- 
tion and hate if he does not do right 
immediately. Love educates with pa- 
tience, approval and reward. 

Shared experience 

Liberal’ religion needs to teach the 
importance of harmony in group action. 
Each individual usually lives too much 
to himself. He can be shown:how much 
moral behavior is tied up with a con- 
sideration of others beside himself. He 
needs to know that harmony in group 
action means some sacrifice on the part 
of each individual, but that this sacrifice 
need not be too painful if love of the 
group is substituted for love of self. 
From organized group activity comes 
the sense of responsibility and loyalty so 
important emotionally to those striving 
for maturity. Religion can be one of 
the great sources of teaching the bene- 
fits of shared experience. 

Liberal religion needs to empha- 
size the worth of the individual. Many 
people are anxious and shy and have 
great personal doubts about what 
they can contribute and what they 
are worth to the world and to them- 
selves. They wonder if they are 
really loved, whether their efforts are 
ever going to be appreciated. The 
more the individual feels he is worth, 
the more worthwhile he can be to 
others. This becomes most important 
when working toward group har- 
mony and world peace. There is 
nothing much more dangerous to 


society than an individual sufferin; 
from a feeling of inferiority. Wher 
such a person is given responsibility 
he may perpetrate great hardship: 
and cruelties on others in order t 
bring them down to his own level 
The more an individual feels he i: 
good and worthy, the more he wil 
want others to share what he has. 
The beauty of the ceremony 

Liberal religion needs to reemphasize 
the importance of ceremonials. The num. 
ber of occasions when the family parti. 
cipatcs in group activities is becoming 
fewer and fewer. Traditionally, there 
has always been sentimental value at: 
tached to the family assembling ir 
church together. There is much more 
to it than that; there is the value of 
cohesiveness, of family unity. There i: 
the beauty and closeness of celebration: 
and ceremonies. There is the satisfac. 
tion of singing together, sitting together. 
contemplating together, meeting old and 
new friends together. There is the feel 
ing of working together toward self. 
improvement, and there is the joy of 
turning ideals into realities for people 
in other parts of the world. The human 
mind seems more receptive to life's 
highest principles and strivings on cere- 
monial occasions. Hence, ceremonies 
meet an important human need and 
should be encouraged. Ceremonies that 
take place in the home bind the family 
more closely together. Those that take 
place in the community create similar 
emotional ties which bring the com: 
munity closer together. The more love 
that prevails in each, the more human 
energy is available for putting into effect 
the universal brotherhood of man. 
Sex and death are real 4 

Liberal religion should affirm the neec 
for truth. There are certain subjec 
about which people are reluctant te 
speak truthfully. One of these, fo 
example, is death. Parents quite ofter 
wonder whether they should talk frankl 
to the child about death, or about the 
uncertainty of life. In fact there are 
relatively few adults who ever spea 
entirely truthfully about many things 
such as, birth, the nature of the sex act 
reproduction, or the effects of certai 
diseases such as syphilis, cancer, tube 
culosis or mental illness. Sometimes; 
parents are even reluctant to talk abou 
the nature of God. Not being too cleai 
about their own conception of God, 
just cannot admit their uncertainty, 
leave the issue vague or do not dis 
it at all. If religion is going to he 
man live a full life, a complete life, mus 
it not teach him to speak truthfully ar 
openly? And must it not speak trutl 
about the important realities as well 
the uncertainties of life? ' 


Sobriety vs. play 

Liberal religion should recognize the 
need in human beings for an outlet for 
their normal energies. This becomes 
important when we realize that the 
church has at times expressed anxiety 
about activities other than work and 
worship. Play has been ‘felt to be too 
dangerous lest it run the risk of flirting 
with sin, or at least of suggesting dis- 
respect for the deity who, it was 
assumed, was opposed to frivolity. Re- 
ligion must have the wisdom to find a 
place for play and recreation in its 
program, lest an over-preoccupation with 
sobriety make the man who is unable 
to play, condemn those who do. Serious 
misunderstandings in families arise over 
the “goodness” of asceticism versus 
“play.” 

‘Let your light shine .. .’ 

Liberal religion must teach, to a 
greater degree, the concept of tolerance. 
It should avoid the pitfall of those who 
expend so much energy criticizing others. 
Since religion is one of the facets of 
man’s life about which he feels either 
very strongly or not at all, a liberal 
should feel sure about what he believes 
without the need for supporting his stand 
by criticism of others’ beliefs. Liberal 
eligion should be democratic in nature. 
it should concentrate upon its belief 
mnmilitantly until the need to protect 
tself appears. However, liberal religion 
s not being attacked and it should not 
eel that it is. In Matthew, Chapter V, 
Verse 16, it says: “Let your light so 
hine before men that they may see your 
ood works. . . .” 

Altruism isn’t easy 
_ A liberal religion should borrow from 
he scientific study of human behavior 
n order to know how to make a virtuous 
xistence more appealing, to make an 
truistic existence more interesting. In 
rder to do this, religion will have to 
gnize man’s needs, respect them and 

e him upward rather than brand him 
's weak and ignoble and prod him to 
mulate a deity he has been told he can 
uever approach. The strength of liberal 
eligion must rely on its positive ap- 
roach to mankind who should be truly 
egarded not only as the child of God, 
ut as a human being too. 

There is one fact that stands out 
early when studying man’s history and 
chology. To do from the beginning 
shat is good, altruistic and fair has never 
aught man’s imagination or aroused 
is energies as much as fighting evil, 
Hfishness and cruelty, once it has be- 
me dramatically evident. There is 
‘ways more money available for fight- 
1g disease than for preventing disease. 
Ve find that nations avoid going to war, 
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or preparing to fight injustice, until it 
looms so frighteningly before them that 
their energies must be mobilized to fight 
it. Is this because we do not know 
wickedness when we see it, is it because 
we are lazy, or is it because we do not 
know the importance of doing good 
from the beginning? In any case, it is 
going to take more mature minds or 
more religious minds to understand 
righteousness, per se, and make it de- 
sirable enough for everyone to under- 
stand and work for it. Fighting evil 
has always been popular within religion 
and in secular life as well, because it 
gives man a focusing point. Perhaps it 
is more thrilling and exciting. It is 
something which stirs his imagination 
far more than just simply “doing good.” 
However, with our modern knowledge 
of communication can we not change 
man’s complacency about the importance 
of goodness for its own value. Can we 
not use positivity as the definite core of 
liberal religion, give it appeal and start 
fighting for it? Let us define the good 
in positive terms, stress its importance, 
see its need in all places and work for 
it at all times. 

Let us sensitize ourselves to the waste- 
fulness of the negative approach, which 
says, for instance, that man is wicked 
and depraved from the beginning, and 
starts to fight him before he has even 
emerged from the cradle. Religion which 
works from positive ways of thinking, 
from the very beginning, could be really 
new. We are so used to approaching 
man’s behavior from a negative view- 
point that it should be interesting and 
challenging to define a new method. 
Science applied to the Good Life 

To carry out this program, the church 
should aim to become the true specialist 
in matters pertaining to virtue. It could 
and should become the place to which 
educational institutions turn for help 
with their problems in human relations. 
To do this, religion would need to com- 
bine, as suggested by Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman, with the sciences of human 
relations so that all that is newly dis- 
covered and known about human be- 
havior could become integrated with 
the best of traditional religion. This 
means that the church would have to 
bring within its doors men from all fields 
of science, too few of whom are in 
church these days. Let us apply a scien- 
tific and business-like method upon the 
difficult, complex but important subject 
of the Good Life. Many religious leaders 
have studied the Bible too completely 
to the exclusion of everything else. The 
result has been that they have jealously 
wrapped the knuckles of anyone who 


Parents are all too often looked 
upon as unpleasant authorities who 
nag and coerce the young into do- 
ing things they would rather not 
do, and who threaten and punish 
when they fail to comply. With a 
newer knowledge of what love can 
do to lead and inspire, 
could help parents to be inspiring 
leaders rather than nagging author- 
itarians. It could teach them how 
to be creative parents rather than 
the harassed, tired and exploited, 
older members of society that some 
of them feel themselves to be. 
Liberal religion needs to promote 


religion 


friendship between parents’ and 
children. 
e e e e e ®e e 


attempted to say that there were good 
values which come from other sources. 
The layman has been too inhibited to 
insist otherwise and, as a result, the 
church has never been as much a power 
in the community as if it had practiced 
some of the humility it preaches and 
drawn allied groups in on the subject 
of human needs and human betterment. 
There is a kind of leadership which 
uses the potential energies and values 
of all. That is the leadership a liberal 
religion should seek. Traditional religion 
has put leadership too much in the hands 
of too few who rely only upon them- 
selves to carry the message. 

So, by understanding and doing all 
it can to meet man’s needs, liberal re- 
ligion can be a stronger and more potent 
force in our society. It can teach, in a 
kindly and positive manner what can 
be achieved through work, sacrifice and 
a deep concern for ethical principles. 
With a new focus on man’s needs, the 
church can go far toward helping man- 
kind eventually solve its many problems. 


PREDICTION 


On March 22, 1903, Henry Adams 
wrote to Elizabeth Cameron: 

“My statesmanship is still all in China, 
where the last struggle for power is to 
come. China is bound to go to pieces, 
and every year is a long step to the bad. 
The only country now on the spot is 
Russia, and if Russia organizes China as 
an economical power the little drama of 
history will end in the overthrow of our 
clumsy Western civilization. We never 
can compete with Asia. . . . In that event 
I allow until 1950 to run our race out.” 

This paragraph may be found on page 
402 of the second volume of Adams’ pub- 
lished letters, edited by W. C. Ford. 
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A psychiatrist examines Unitarianism 


Finds little opportunity for adequate 
emotional and symbolic expression 


By ROBERT A. CLARK 


IF SOMEONE TRIED to classify Unitarians, he would no doubt come out with almost 
as many types as there are people. For this paper, however, I think we could 
usefully divide them into only two groups: those becoming members by birth or in 
childhood, and those joining later in life through their own convictions. 


It is easy to see why those who are 
Unitarians because their parents (or 
grandparents or more remote ancester) 
“decided the ‘matter for them should 
identify with their church. Most human 
beings like what they are used to — Uni- 
tarians are no exception. Feeling at home 
‘with the unelaborate rituals and the 
democratic doctrine of their childhood 
and youth, they become attached to it. 
Some brought up in a theistic atmosphere 
may, as they grow older, lean toward 
humanism. Others may go in the op- 
posite direction, or even leave the asso- 
ciation for another, more conservative, 
religious body. But most will stay with 
their original outlook. They will be apt 
to feel ill at ease in different surround- 
ings or among people of different atti- 
tudes. When controversies arise most 
of the “born Unitarians,” I suspect, are 
on the side of traditional Unitarianism. 
They may uphold their views with an 
emotional state of mind not too different 
from that of born adherents of creedal 
religions. 


Emotional involvement of converts 
When we come to Unitarians by con- 
viction, we find that different conditions 
exist. Most of them will have broken 
from another religious group. Though 
this break was usually for intellectual 
reasons, a good deal of feeling may have 
been aroused in the course of it. They 
usually harbor varying degrees of dis- 
like for creeds and dogma, and consider- 
able antagonism toward all ritual and 
tradition. Ordinarily they will share 
with the first group an enthusiasm for 
social action, but be comparatively un- 
interested in church services. They 
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come to church mainly for the sermon. 
They may attend the early portion of 
the service out of a sense of duty, and 
find it either tiresome or definitely ir- 
ritating. So either accidentally or other- 
wise, they often arrive late. If they are 
humanists, references to God seem almost 
blasphemous, and hymns and _ prayers 
unnecessary anachronisms. Retaining 
some of the rebellious feelings of youth, 
their antagonism toward other faiths, 
especially Catholicism, may be more 
outspoken. It is possible, too, that their 
feelings may be stronger when aroused 
by disagreement within their own church. 
They may have, in short, the attitudes 
of converts rather than original believers. 

These differences in outlook and atti- 
tude increase misunderstanding and 
sharpen controversy within congrega- 
tions. Unity, friendliness and social ac- 
tion may hence be interfered with. In 
some Unitarian churches modern psy- 
chology has been called upon to help 
with personal problems of the members. 
Can psychology contribute also to the 
religious life of the people, by making 
it deeper, more positive and more con- 
structive? 


Our lop-sided personalities 
Psychologists now know that a human 
being is not the unity that we once 
believed. Part of a personality may be 
highly developed and matured while 
other parts and their capacities remain 
little differentiated and little used. This 
contrast is often very great in abnormal 
personalities. But even among those 
of us considered normal, considerable 
lop-sidedness of the personality can 
exist. Unitarianism attracts intellectuals, 


who have highly developed capacitie 
for thinking and for putting thought 
into words. At the same time they fre 
quently have neglected the feeling an 
intuitive sides of their natures. Thos 
with scientific educations have cultivates 
abilities for accurate and analytical ob 
servation of objects, but may be mudl 
less skilled at sensing other peoples 
feelings or their own motives and emo 
tions. In this viewpoint I agree witl 
Margaret Mead’s plea, in last August’ 
number of the Register, for the develop 
ment of the whole man. 


Partial, lop-sided development show 
itself when the stage of disagreement 1 
reached in which feelings run high ane 
tempers are lost. The thin shell re 
politeness is broken, the immature eme 
tions are revealed in all their inadequac 
to the situation, hard feelings arise 
mediation is difficult, and the congrega 
tion may be in danger of splitting. T: 
avoid such situations true feelings ar 
often suppressed, so that important dif 
ferences are not discussed. Peace is ther 
bought at the price of avoidance 0 
essential issues. 


The ladies are more emotional 
Not all Unitarians are intellectua 
From my experience in speaking t 
church organizations, I suspect, that mam 
women are not. When a man who 


women are not so usually rationalistic 
begin with, the ladies are not i 
quently more emotional and _ intuit 
than their husbands. They feel out ¢ 
place in just that rarified atmosphere i 


Unitarianism attracts intellectuals 
who have highly developed capaci- 
ties for thinking and for putting 
_ thoughts into words. At the same 
time they frequently have neglected 
the feeling and intuitive sides of 
their natures. Those with scientific 
. educations have cultivated abilities 
for accurate and analytical observa- 
tion of objects, but may be much 
less skilled at sensing other peoples’ 
feelings or their own motives and 
_ emotions. 
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which the men are most at home. A 
woman cannot so readily bask in an aura 
of intellectual superiority. Though try- 
ing to make the most of the human con- 
tacts in the church, she is still more or 
less aware of the prevailing negative 
approach to the emotional side of the 
religious life. 
Intuition is the germ 

Like charity, the religious life begins 
at home. Each member who is interested 
—including ministers— should first ex- 
amine his own motives for becoming or 
remaining a Unitarian. If mainly ration- 
alistic, or rebellious, or both, he should 
consider whether his emotional life has 
room to develop. He should ask him- 
self whether his emotional expression 
and his interpersonal relations are as 
positively progressive as his thinking 
and social action. Is he heeding his 
intuitions and his insights? Perhaps he 
uppresses them because at first they 
iseem so irrational, If taken seriously, 
they turn out to be the germs of new 
inventions in ideas and social progress. 
hrough them he may gain new com- 
prehension of the outlook of someone 
ith whom he disagrees, as well as of 
hitherto unexplored corners of his own 
nature. He may then have a greater 
appreciation of how hard it is for others 
and himself) to be always logical, and 
pe less ready to condemn them. When 
his new understanding is carried into 
ais church activities, new heights of 
iarmonious efficiency in committee meet- 
mgs and discussion groups may be 
chieved. 
_A prevalent American superstition is 
that all self-examination is morbid. When 
roncerned only with sin, guilt, and self- 
fecrimination this is true. But when 
oncerned with the objective appraisal 
one’s unrealized potentialities it can 
itead be very productive indeed. A 
acteristic of our culture is that we 
> encouraged to concentrate most of 
energy in our vocations. Ambitious 
iness and professional men so often 
rk nights and weekends that little time 
it for play. When such time is found 
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A psychiatrist examines Unitarianism 


it is often filled with hurried trips and 
hectic exercise, or with the passive en- 
joyments of organized sport, movies, 
radio and television. The pleasures of 
creative activities are seldom tasted. 
Talents for writing, music, painting and 
other arts are hidden. There is too little 
awareness of the beauty and fascination 
of nature. ’ 


The integrative power of symbols 

Still commoner is a lack of sensitivity 
or a definite antagonism to the luxuriant 
symbolisra of traditional religion, because 
it is associated with dogma and com- 
pulsion. An hour or two a week for 
meditative introspection may help find 
unrealized capacity for intuition, and for 
thinking and feeling in symbolic terms in 
a way that religious and community 
life may be deepened. The problem is: 
how can men and women make good 
use of symbols, without authoritarianism, 
without one person trying to impose 
his symbols on others? 

The rallying power and integrative 
value of nationalistic emblems and 
heroes are notorious. The practical value 
of symbols in science — though radically 
different in application —is well known. 
Religious symbols, if not abused, can 
be in their own way of equal value. 
The symbol of the inner light is fre- 
quently spoken of among Quakers. At 
least one Unitarian church I know of 
has a candle-light service at Christmas. 
Each person carries a candle which 
could represent this very same symbol. 
Those Unitarians who are more intro- 
verted or intuitive could be encouraged 
to find their own symbols, either from 
those available among historical religions 
throughout the world or from those 
arising within their own imaginations. 
By continually reminding themselves 
that symbols are always to be personally 
interpreted and not to be made the 
basis of a cult, the symbols may be kept 
in control and away from exploiters. 
Great men may become symbol bearers 
—even men still alive, such as Albert 
Schweitzer, by means of his intellectual, 
artistic and spiritual achievements. 


Conscious, purposeful innovation 

The Sunday morning service can be- 
come more of an occasion for reasonable 
emotional and symbolic expression. At 
present, Unitarian services are pretty 
much _ in the traditional Protestant 
pattern. Readings from the Bible occas- 
ionally give way to excerpts from phi- 
losophers and contemporary moralists, 
and hymns may be new, or be given 
slightly different words. Otherwise, the 
average somnolent attender, provided 
he slept through the sermon, could not 
tell the service from a Trinitarian one. 


Despite all this, many Unitarians would, 
I am sure, object to changes. Perhaps 
an unconscious love of routine or a faint 
nostalgia for the church of their youth 
are the causes. In any case, the congre- 
gation’s interest and cooperation would 
need to be aroused. Some changes have 


' grown up here and there without full 


realization of their significance; for ex- 
ample, robes for minister and choir, 
arrangements like an alter in front of 
the auditorium. Would it not be better 
if innovations were made consciously, 
purposefully, in fact more logically? 

Musical innovations would presumably 
be easiest. Music is above all the lan- 
guage of the emotions. For the organ 
and the choir, original compositions 
written for, and preferably by Unitarians, 
could be played and sung. The congre- 
gation needs familiar hymns. To en- 
courage familiarity with new hymns, 
a group of people with musical interests 
and some voice might be trained by 
the musical director one evening a week 
in the hymns for the following Sunday. 
From their usual seats in the auditorium 
they could lead the others. On the ini- 
tiative of the congregation as well as 
the minister, suggestions for changes 
and improvements could be brought up 
for discussion. 

Group meditation after the manner 
of the Quakers may appeal to many 
Unitarians. It could be introduced in 
the Sunday services for a few minutes, 
or held for longer periods at some other 
time. Through it spiritual gifts can be 
discovered and developed. There is a 
certain etiquette for this method of wor- 
ship and meditation which is discussed 
in books by Rufus Jones and Howard 
Brinton of the Friends. 

From such beginnings the emotional 
and intuitive life of Unitarians may be 
deepened and enriched. We may then 
look forward to a Unitarian art, or even, 
who knows, a Unitarian dance. In place 
of an appeal to a small intellectual and 
rebel group, Unitarianism would reach 
out much more widely. A larger congre- 
gation would then be enrolled in liberal 
and fully democratic religion. 


At present Unitarian services are 
pretty much in the traditional Prot- 
estant pattern. Readings from the 
Bible occasionally give way to ex- 
cerpts from philosophers and con- 
temporary moralists, and hymns may 
be new, or be given slightly different 
words. Otherwise the average som- 
nolent attender, provided he slept 
through the sermon, could not tell 
the service from a Trinitarian one. 


As a member of the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association 
during the past year, Mr. Knowles has had the opportunity to observe at first 
hand, in the role of consultant, the handling of controversies in Unitarian churches. 
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Technics of constructive controversy 


A society that has no conflicts 
is either dead or in a strait jacket 


By MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


CONTROVERSY IS PART OF LIFE. It is inherent in human society. It is unavoidable. 


This is so, if we define controversy as 
disagreements among people. For dis- 
agreements always arise when there are 
differences—in goals, in interests, in 
tastes, in status, in abilities. And the 
findings of social science have confirmed 
beyond doubt that one of the most 
fundamental characteristics of human 
society is individual differences. Each 
person is unique, from finger print to 
mental outlook. 


If controversy is so inevitable, why is 
it then so disturbing to us? Why does it 
invoke a so much more violent and emo- 
tional reaction than the other inevitabili- 
ties in life, such as unpleasant weather or 
the darkness of nightsP Perhaps it is 
because we have not yet come to accept 
controversy as a part of life — because we 
fight it when we should be using it, ex- 
ploiting it. 

Unitarians in diversity 


Unitarians, above all people, should 
become skillful in making constructive 
use of controversy. Both as practitioners 
of democracy and as religious liberals 
our big idea is unity in diversity. This 
is our goal. This is what we stand for. 

For pluralism is the very essence of 
the democratic concept. Democracy 
assumes people are different, and it seeks 
to establish procedures that will draw 
strength and richness from these differ- 
ences. It places a premium, not on con- 
formity, but on heterogeneity. It makes 
provision for the arguing of issues, and 
thrives best when issues are argued most 
widely. It is jealous of the rights of 
minority points of view, and erects bul- 
warks to protect them. 

Liberal religion is equally pluralistic. 
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By definition it is opposed to orthodoxy, 
to conformity. It also assumes that 
people are, and should be, different. It 
refuses to bind them to a single creed. 
It holds that truth will be found best 
when sought from many directions, in 
many ways. 


Elements of the democratic process 

Perhaps a prerequisite to thinking 
clearly about constructive controversy is 
a clear understanding of the democratic 
process. Can we agree that it has at 
least the following four basic character- 
istics? 

Respect for personality. The accept- 
ance by every individual of the worth, 
dignity, and difference of every other 
individual. 

The right of all people to participate 
in decisions affecting them. Democracy 
assumes that the best decisions will be 
made when all points of view and in- 
terests are represented. 

The-rule of reason in decision-making. 
Democracy assumes that men will have 
enough good will and loyalty to common 
ideals to resolve their differences without 
resort to force. 

The sharing by all of the responsibili- 
ties and fruits of civilization. People are 
more likely to be good neighbors when 
none are hungry and when each can de- 
pend on others to do their share. 

Are these not also essential elements in 
the liberal approach to religion? And do 
not both democracy and liberal religion 
lose their power when the people lose 


sight of these principles? 


Principles of constructive controversy 


If it is important to make controversy 
constructive, how do we do it? I should 


like to suggest several principles for you 
consideration and testing: 

1. Controversy should be accepted a 
both inevitable and desirable. Once thi 
state of mind has been reached, energie 
can be diverted from trying to avoid con 
troversy to trying to make constructiv 
use of it. 

2. The causes of controversy should b 
determined, understood, and dealt with 
It is an interesting phenomenon that th 
most heated controversies are often ove 
little things, carried on at a superficia 
level. One of the greatest contribution 
John Dewey made to education was t 
point out that “It is the business of ai 
intelligent theory of education to ascer 
tain the causes for the conflicts that exis 
and then, instead of taking one side a 
the other, to indicate a plan of operation 
proceeding from a level deeper and mor 
inclusive than is represented by the con 
tending parties.” 

An examination of a few of the com 
mon causes of controversy will illustrat 
how helpful the process of going back t 


causes can be: 


Some Common Causes of Controversy 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF INDI 
VIDUALS OR GROUPS. Such personal psy 
chological needs as the need for atter 
tion or recognition, the need to expres 
hostility, the need to belong to a “powe 
group,” or the need for excitement at 
more important causes of conflict the 
alleged differences over the issues bein 
argued. These are the hidden agen 
that never appear in words. 

Dissensions in churches and other 
ganizations often stem from this 
In our Unitarian churches, for examp 
the issues that disturb us most are at 
level of such topics as humanism 1 
theism, the personality of the 
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ocial action, the quality of the sermons, 
ind financial policies. That these are 
ften mere surface or “symptom” issues 
yecome apparent when the composition 
yf the factional groups is analyzed. 
Typically, each faction includes people 
m both sides of the issue. 

The real causes of conflict are 
ikely to be such hidden forces as the 
fear of loss of status or power by a 
‘riendly “in-group,” or the fear that 
the church will lose its respectability 
the community if it does some- 
hing unusual, or resistance to 
hhange by one group and thirst for 
xcitement by another. 

One is tempted to ridicule such 
notives, and to try to shame or force 
he culprits into changing their be- 
aavior. This approach is not con- 
tructive, for it only deepens the 
»sychological need and makes it all 
he more imperative that “noble” 
ssues be found and defended. 
Psychological needs are as real as any 
ther causes of conflict, but they must 
e handled differently. Ways must be 
ound to satisfy them constructively, by 
yiving recognition freely, by making pro- 
vision for the adequate sharing of power 
ontrol, by spreading participation 
broadly among members, and the like. 
n some cases, however, the psychologi- 
al needs of a key factional leader may 
e so great that they can be solved only 
Ihrough professional psychological or 
psychiatric attention. In these cases, the 
hurch should be equipped to make a 
killful referral. 


SEMANTIC DIFFERENCES. Controver- 
ies of the most heated kinds can 
rise out of the mere lack of agree- 
ent among people as to the meaning 
f£ words. This is likely to be especial- 
y true in the non-scientific areas of 
e, such as politics and religion, in 
hich language is less precise. The 
umanist-theist argument that has 
through our movement might 
ell be re-examined in this light. No 
rgument of this sort should be al- 
owed to go for long without insisting 
hat the participants go beneath ab- 
tract symbols to real meanings. For 
nstance, Dr. Murray Ross in his re- 
ent study of The Religious Beliefs of 
7outh, relates that when a group of 
ouths were made to describe what 
hey really believed in without using 
1e word, “God,” the words of those 
ho in a previous questionnaire had 
ated that they believed in God 
vere hardly distinguishable from the 
yords of those who had stated they 
d not believe in God. 


ERENCES IN INFORMATION. Fre- 

uw the source of a conflict can be 

raced back to a difference in informa- 
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Technics of constructive controversy 


tion. This difference may remain un- 
recognized, with the parties debating as 
if they were proceeding from the same 
facts. In this case, the controversy can 
be resolved only when the participants 
become aware that they do not have the 
same information and take steps to ob- 
tain mutually acceptable information. 

On the other hand, the difference in 
information may be recognized and the 
controversy may revolve around which of 
two sets of conflicting facts is correct. 
The solution here may be to get mere 
facts, to evaluate the respective sources 
of information, to obtain the judgments 
of outside experts, or to test the facts. 
Differences in information should present 
no real difficulties when participants in 
a discussion are skeptical and objective 
about information. It is when somebody 
has a private pipeline to the truth, or 
when prejudice prevents accepting a 
fact, that these differences cannot be 
resolved. 


FAILURE TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN 
MATTERS OF FACT AND MATTERS OF 
OPINION. It is quite generally recognized 
that everyone has a right to his own 
opinion, and it is not usually too dis- 
turbing or controversial when opposing 
opinions are expressed so long as they are 
recognized as opinions. But whenever 
either party treats an opinion (his own or 
the other fellow’s) as if it were a fact, 
controversy is born. For example, if I 
say, “It sure is hot,” you can say, “That’s 
interesting. I think it’s cold,” and I 
won't feel like a fight. But if you react 
to my opinion as if it were a fact, and 
say, “Youre wrong, it’s cold,” then we 
have an argument that is not construc- 
tive. 

This short listing is perhaps enough 
to illustrate the technique of going be- 
hind the surface issues of controversy to 
the real causes. 


3. Common general goals should be 
agreed upon. There may be disagree- 
ment as to sub-goals without destroying 
the chance of constructive controversy, 
but disagreement as to end goals effec- 
tively destroys that chance. For example, 
if one group in a church believes strongly 
in a small, closely knit congregation and 
another group believes strongly in a 
large mass congregation, there is no point 
in starting to discuss the proper size of a 
new church building until the difference 
in the end goal (size of the congrega- 
tion) has been resolved. 

4. The possible alternative resolution 
to a controversy should be understood, so 
that the best resolution can be selected. 
A great disservice to constructive con- 
troversy has been rendered by the wide- 
spread abuse of parliamentary procedure, 


The idea has grown up that the only way 
to resolve a disagreement is to take a 
vote. This has the effect of finalizing the 
split. The majority wins and the minority 
loses. And the real issue has not been 
solved; the fundamental nature of the 
disagreement has not been changed. 

It often helps to clear thinking in the 
middle of a heated controversy if time is 
taken out to list the possible solution, 
such as the following: 


By one side having the power to 
enforce its will on the other. This 
is really what happens under parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

By both sides agreeing to drop or 
“table” the matter. This is an escape 
procedure that leaves the problem 
unsolved. 

By both sides agreeing to refer the 
matter to someone else for decision. 
This also is escaping from the accept- 
ance of responsibility, unless the re- 
sponsibility really belongs elsewhere. 

By both sides making some con- 
cessions until a compromise is 
reached. This is more mature be- 
havior than any of the preceding 
methods, but may still not result in 
a complete and permanent solution. 

By one side converting the other 
through persuasion. This is accept- 
able, provided there is real persua- 
sion and not coercion. 

By everybody giving his loyalty to 
the group, rather than to “sides,’”’ and 
focusing his attention on solving the 
real problem by the scientific process 
of (1) defining the problem, (2) ob- 
jectively examining all the facts 
about it, (3) thinking through all the 
possible solutions, (4) testing the 
solutions as to their workabality and 
consequences, and (5) agreeing to the 
solution that best meets the require- 
ments of the situation. 


Techniques of constructive controversy 

These are some of the principles that 
may help to make controversy construc- 
tive. What are the techniques that will 
implement these principles? I should 
like to suggest a few things people can 
do as individuals or as members or 
leaders of groups to help discussions be- 
come creative and constructive: 

1. Establish a warm, friendly, permis- 
sive climate, in which people feel free to 
express their real feelings and ideas with- 
out fear of being hurt or squelched. 

2. Define the problem, divide it into 
its various elements or steps, and work 
on these sub-problems one at a time in 
their logical order. (Or a large group 
can be divided into smaller groups to 
work on them simultaneously. ) 

3. Define the purposes, objectives, or 
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end goals, and relate specific issues to 
them. 

4. Involve everyone concerned in the 
making of decisions and the sharing of 
responsibilities. Avoid both the auto- 
cratic and laissez-faire extremes in 
leadership. Keep responsibility in the 
group as a whole; don’t let it be shunted 
off on a few. 

5. Constantly re-examine the process 
as well as the content of the discussion, 
and objectively raise the question 
whether the way you are discussing is the 
best one. 

6. Be sensitive to feelings as well as to 
ideas, and respond to both with under- 
standing and acceptance. 

7. Distinguish between facts and 
opinions, and where facts are needed, 
make use of the best available resources. 

8. Keep a record of the major issues, 
facts, and conclusions. 

9. Test your thinking by intellectually 
carrying it to its ultimate conclusion, by 
trying it out in a sample situation, or by 
submitting it to the judgment of others. 

10. Go behind the surface symptoms 
of disagreements and deal with their 
causes. 

11. Constantly raise the question, “Are 
we dealing with the real problem?” 

12. Bring in neutral consultants, if 
necessary, to help find facts and establish 
constructive procedures of problem- 
solving. 

The basic technique in making con- 
troversy constructive is to convert the 
forces that are dispelling themselves by 
opposing one another into forces that are 
combined and focused on solving the 
problem. This process can be illustrated 
graphically as follows: 


14impasse 2. One side tries 
reached with to break im- 
equal opposing passe by in- 
forces. creasing its 


forces (or ar- 
guments). 


of tricks. It will come about only if 
underneath the mechanical tech- 
niques we build a solid foundation of 
understandings and attitudes. 

This suggests certain further tech- 
niques that our churches might use in 
helping people to become good Uni- 
tarians and practitioners of democracy. 
It suggests that there should be less em- 
phasis on “telling” people (through ser- 
mons, lectures, tracts, etc.) and more on 
helping people become self-directing 
(through individual -counseling, small 
group experience, etc.). It suggests that 
we should give intensive attention to de- 
veloping in our ministers deep under- 


standing and skill in human relations, . 
counseling, and group leadership. It 


suggests that throughout our movement 
we must become evangelical about the 
idea of “unity in diversity,” so as really 
to convert our people and cause them to 
be proud of their differences. It sug- 
gests that each of our churches must 
exude an atmosphere of love, under- 
standing, and acceptance, in order that 
every person in it will have the experi- 
ence of being loved, understood, and 
accepted, and as a consequence will 
adopt the attitude of loving, understand- 
ing, and accepting. It suggests that 
every church should be a laboratory of 
democratic human relations—from board 
and minister to church school, 

On the basis of this analysis, I should 
like to propose certain specific actions we 
can take in our church: . 

1. Let us discuss objectively the nature 
of our beliefs, goals, and differences, and 
at the same time let us make a concerted 
study of the demands and methods of 
constructive controversy. 
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3. Opposing side 4. Idea of “op- 
counters by posing forces” 
increasing its is abandoned, 
force (every and all forces 
force produces are redirected 
a counter at solving the 
force), produc- problem. 


ing a new im- 
passe. 


Implications for our churches 

It is probably significant that in 
this article on techniques, less than 
one-tenth of the space is devoted to 
techniques. The significance is that 
creative, constructive discussion or 
action will never be achieved by 
merely providing people with a bag 
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2. Let us put major emphasis in our 
denominational conferences, as the Gen- 
eral Alliance has already begun to do, on 
training our leaders and our members in 
the attitudes and skills of good human 
relations and group leadership. Let us 
also extend this training in an organized 
way into our local churches. 


8. Let us create, on a national or re 
gional level, machinery for detecting dis 
sensions in our churches in their earl 
stages and for assisting our people t 
resolve them constructively. 

4. Let us make our social action pro 
gram positive. Let us seek, in humility, 
to help people change through th 
therapy of love. Let us proceed to im 
prove society with the spirit of love, no 
hate. 

Controversy is a sign of vitality in any 
society. It does not occur in nations or 
churches or institutions ruled by ato 
crats. It occurs most frequently wher 
there is greatest freedom. A society tha’ 
has no controversy is either dead or in 
strait jacket. 


ARE UNITARIANS CHRISTIANS? 

The word “Christian” is sometimes 
defined so inclusively that it means any 
civilized person; on the other hand, it is 
often defined in exclusive terms, as refer- 
ring to a person who has been baptized 
or who belongs to the “right” church, or 
who accepts the Nicene Creed, 

As Unitarians, often barred from inter. 
church organizations because of such 
definitions, we are not greatly disturbed 
by them. We know that religious fel- 
lowship transcends such distinctions; as 
Channing said, there is a universal 
Church of the Spirit from which no man 
can be excluded except by the death of 
goodness in his own breast. 

More significantly, one man may say 
of another. “He is a real Christian,” refer 
ring not to the other man’s theology or 
church membership, but to the quality 
of his life. In that sense, we would 
all aim to be Christians, accorded the 
trust and affection of our fellows. 


We are certainly not called upon t¢ 
defend all that Christianity has meant in 
the past, or whatever Christians are do- 
ing today. Our first allegiance is not 
a tradition, or a name, but to truth and 
justice. And it is because Christianity, 
for me, is associated with ideas which 
make for truth and justice, that I feel in 
debted to its tradition and wish to be 
associated with its community: ideas of 
humility and growth, of the creative 
power of good will, of the prophetic ho 
in history, and of the importance of 
lowship in religion. 

We need not define Christianity in e 
clusive terms. If a man is really a goe 
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appreciate other religious traditions. F 
example, if you and I have learned | 
admire the humility and compassion 
St. Francis of Assissi, we will be t 
more certain to understand and respe 
the sincerity and compassion of | 
Buddha. 
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For years Stuart Chase has been writing on economics, semantics, conservation, 


cal policy and labor-management relations in a way which people can enjoyably 
derstand. His emphasis has shifted steadily toward non-partisan, scientific knowl- 
ge, and towards techniques which will reduce conflict and help communication 
d agreement. Mr. Chase is the author of many books—among them, The Tragedy 
Waste, Men and Machines, The Nemesis of American Business, The Tyranny of 
ords, A Primer of Economics, Where’s the Money Coming From? and The Proper 
udy of Mankind. His latest study, Roads to Agreement, from which this article 
as drawn, will appear under Harper's aegis this Spring. Mr. Chase, when 
quested to contribute to this special issue of the Register, said with a warm sense 
tradition, that he could still “see the Register in its old format on the table in my 
andfather’s library in Haverhill, Massachusetts.” - 


toads to agreement 


‘Listening,’ ‘deep-freeze, getting more 


and more facts aid in conflict 


By STUART CHASE 


HR TWO YEARS AND MORE, I have been collecting techniques which aid agreement 
d reduce conflict. As we are drawn deeper into the atomic age and its problems, 
reement seems a useful thing to study. Somehow homo sapiens has to learn 
get on with his fellows. Perhaps he cannot learn to love them all, as the great 
ligious teachers have advised, but it looks as if he must learn to accommodate, 
move over, to live and let live, if he is to survive. 


tman engineering 

When one becomes a _ kind of 
ogenes searching for men who know 
w to agree, it is encouraging to see 
2 number which come to light. The 
iaker business meeting is an excellent 
ample of the use of cooperative 
thniques in controversial situations. 
her good cases of group performance 
: the committee which drafted the 
ict Achoson plan, groups in the 
my, the Anglo-Saxon jury system, 
e-playing, a symphony orchestra, the 
earch work of Kurt Lewin, Bavelas, 
les, and others. A National Laboratory 
Bethel, Maine, exists to analyze the 
e of such groups. There appears to 
a steady advance in conference tech- 
ues. Group dynamics is growing 
vidly (so rapidly, in fact, it is in some 
ager of becoming a cult) and its 
mary concern is to find out how 
pple react in face-to-face groups. 
ixaminin g human relations in the 
‘A, for instance, one wonders if their 
eering, in the jong run, may - 
as important as the engineering o 
eng The ee iideation 
ement in the settling of labor dis- 
has had an astonishing growth. 
e field of international relations one 
some encouraging beginnings, 
| as UNESCO’s analysis of interna- 
al conferences; Kluckhohn’s “area 
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study” of Russia; the exciting program 
for training career men in the Foreign 
Service Institute at Washington. But, 
unfortunately, one does not find enough 
to insure an immediate One World. It 
is still a race between the inventors of 
ever more lethal weapons and the in- 
ventors of international techniques of 
agreement. 

Against this background the question 
can be asked: 

What can be done when two 
or more groups with sincere 
conviction, competence and in- 
tegrity, don’t agree? What are 
the constructive procedures in 
such a situation? 

To begin with, let us narrow the 
question a little. When Communists 
quarrel with members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on a mat- 
ter of ideology, it is perfectly clear that 
no agreement is possible so far as polit- 
ical beliefs go. They can perhaps 
agree that the world is round, but not 
on the function of the state. We have to 
assume in a discussion of this sort, that 
the parties in question have a common 
goal, and differ only on the means to 
achieve it. 

No more hospital cases 

The techniques discussed can often be 
described as structures, sometimes physi- 
cal, sometimes mental, sometimes both, 


verbal admonishment and 
lecturing. Thus when a dangerous con- 
test raged every night near a training 
camp in the last war, as to who got on 
the bus and who did not, some G.I.’s 
brought peace by a simple wooden 


structure. They found a number of 
two-by-fours and built a zigzag railing 
to lead a queue to the door of the bus. 
No more hospital cases. 

Or take the predicament of the U. S. 
government at the present moment, 
where a cease-fire in the Senate would 
seem almost as helpful as in Korea. All 
presidents get into battles with Con- 
gress. It cannot be that this is because 
they do not understand congressmen, 
because Harry Truman was popular in 
the Senate for years. He should under- 
stand Congress if anyone can, yet he 
battles as belligerently as Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Lincoln, or any other president. 

Heads of the state in Britain, Sweden, 
Canada, on the other hand, hardly ever 
battle with their assemblies—until the 
final vote of confidence. It is thus clear, 
is it not, that conflict in the U. S., and 
peace in the democracies using the Par- 
liamentary form, are due not to the 
men, but to the structure of government. 

If we used the Parliamentary form 
there would be far fewer fights between 
executive and legislative. This is not 
to say that we should adopt the Par- 
liamentary system forthwith, but only to 
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Examining human relations in the 
TV A, one wonders if their engineer- 
ing, in the long run, may not be as 
important as the engineering of the 
dams. 


emphasize how structural arrangements 
can affect agreement. 

With these preliminary considerations 
out of the way, let us make a categorical 
list of structures and methods which can 
help to answer our question. 


No majority to crow 

Several techniques use delay in one 
way or another. The silent period of. 
the Quakers at their business meetings 
is an excellent technique. When calm 
discussion gives way to emotion and 
sides begin to form, the clerk declares 
a period of silence, If this is not enough 
to restore objective consideration, the 
topic is put over to the next meeting. 
It is said that the question of members 
owning slaves was put over in the 
Philadelphia meeting for many years, 
Finally came unanimous agreement: 
Friends must not own slaves. And this 
was a full century before the Civil 
War! No vote is ever taken in a Quaker 
meeting, so there is no majority te 
crow, and no minority to feel ag- 


grieved. 


‘Deep freeze’ 

Akin to the above is Major Charles T. 
Estes’ “deep freeze” technique, a struc- 
ture designed for labor-management 
conflicts. As an assistant of Cyrus 
Ching, Estes has worked out a system 
whereby representatives of union and 
company sit down together and take 
turns reading the proposed contract 
aloud, clause by clause. After everyone 
has really listened—a rare occurrence in 
this Republic—then controversial topics 
are discussed. The small ones first are 
taken from the refrigerator, and when 
they are settled, the large controversies 
come out of the deep freeze. Note that 
this is a structure to enforce delayed 
reaction. So well has the Major’s sys- 
tem worked that it has been made the 
subject for a Master’s thesis at North- 
western University. It was found ap- 


plicable to many groups outside of labor. . 


There are some specific ways to be- 
come aware of the other side. For 
instance, various “listening clinics” are 
being organized. Winifred Fisher and 
E. C. Lindeman have sponsored them 
in adult education groups in New York. 
Thomas L. Cotton and Donald B. 
Straus in the same city are setting up 
a listening clinic for executives. 


Union man plays president 
“Role-playing” is a helpful structure 
in certain situations, and we are going 
to hear more and more about it, It 
consists of a spontaneous little drama 
in which you put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. For instance, officials 
of the Rubber Workers’ Union told me 
at Bethel that they used role-playing to 
prepare themselves for negotiating a 
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“Role-playing” is a helpful structure 
in certain situations, and we are 
going to hear more and more about 
it. It consists of a spontaneous little 
drama in which you put yourself in 
the other fellow’s place. For in- 
stance, officials of the Rubber Work- 
ers’ Union told me at Bethel, Me., 
that they used role-playing to pre- 
pare themselves for negotiating a 
new contract with their employer. A 
union man would play the part of 
the president of the company and so 
get the company point of view! It 
was, they said, a great promoter of 


understanding. 


new contract with their employer. A 
union man would play the part of the 
president of the company and so get 
the company point of view! It was, 
they said, a great promoter of under- 
standing. 

Personal attitudes can be controlled 
somewhat. There are a number of 
arrangements which one can make in 
his own mind to reduce conflict. The 
best of them follow a delayed reaction 
pattern and are helped by a study of 


semantics. 


Facets! 

A useful rule is never to go into a 
discussion group with your mind made 
up. Expect important contributions to 
come from others, with a consénsus 
later in which everybody joins. No two 
people, not even identical twins, have 
identical experience, so everybody alive 
has a unique contribution to make! 
Once you get a firm grip on this tre- 
mendous idea, you not only become a 
better exponent of democracy, but have 
a powerful new tool for getting on with 
people. 

Another good rule is to call for facts, 
and -more facts, when storm clouds 
gather. The chairman of the board of 
a great corporation tells me that he has 
repeatedly broken up angry disagree- 
ments in board meetings by calling in 
experts with additional data and figures. 
One cannot quarrel with established 
facts, only with their interpretation. 
The more facts, the wider the area of 
agreement. Which reminds us of the 
old adage; “To know all is to forgive all.” 

These suggestions offer enough, I 
hope, to indicate the rich variety of 
helpful structures available if we want 
to use them. Just collecting them has 
done a good deal for your author’s own 
department of human relations. He 
does not get into nearly as many jams 
with people as he used to. 


EMOTIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 


strength. Courage is an expres 
of such a positive attitude to 
one’s self. Deliberate stimulation 
courage, of self-confidence, of se 
respect, could be planned and e 
cuted. We know from psychiat 
experience that fear, lack of s 
confidence and inferiority feeli 
are the main reasons for socia 
detrimental attitudes. Fear must 
come identical with Sin. The dign 
of man must begin with the recog 
tion of our own dignity. We mt 
learn to have faith in ourselves , 
fore we can have faith in equals. 
defeated and frightened creatu 
looks for a superior power to co 
pensate for his own weakness. 

It is not the place here to go into mc 
details. But we must offer emotio1 
gratifications if we want to attré 
people. 

The use of subjectivity 

The function of religion throughc 
the ages was to unite people, to integr 
each individual into one whole, to p 
vide strong stimulations for each me: 
ber in the group to live according to t 
social conventions characteristic for | 
cultural era. Neither of these two 
jectives was ever accomplished withc 
the generation of emotions. 4 

The recognition of the dynamics 
emotions has another far-reaching i 
plication for liberal religious groups. 
is characteristic for them, as they < 
very much concerned with truth, tt 
they stress objectivity as a most valuak 
human quality. We have already int 
cated that objectivity has its limitatio: 
What makes us forceful as human bein 
is our own bias, which is the oppos 
of objectivity. Because we all are biase 
we never can be completely objecti 
And it is even questionable how far \ 
should be more objective and deplc 
our own subjectivity. The question 
not whether we should or should n 
be subjective, but what use we ma 
of our inevitable subjectivity. Here o 
concept of liberty and of the equal 
of man comes to a test. Do we use o 
own beliefs to justify or assume o 
superiority over others? This is t 
crucial point. If we are sincere in 1 
specting the beliefs and convictions 
our fellow men as we respect our ow 
then there is no danger that our pe 
sonal bias will do any harm, either 
ourselves or to others. The extent 
which we are tolerant to others will | 
a testing ground for our principles. 
will prove whether we have a 
these principles only “intellec 
whether we really believe in them, 
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Freedom dies without use 


Belief in truth and justice not enough; 
we must act on the basis of our belief 


By FRANCIS KNIGHT BALLAINE 


ONLY A FEW YEARS have passed since that day in the Pacific when the armies of 
World War II ceremonially began to turn their swords into ploughshares; but 
already men are beating them back again into weapons. 


- This incredible pace of world events 
has caught most of us mentally -and 
motionally off-balance. And when in 
dation traditional values and aspira- 
ions are turned topsy-turvy on us, we 
are tempted to collapse in utter ex- 
qaustion and give up. For as Josiah 
Bartlett, Dean of the Starr King School 
of the Ministry, pointed out at the Gen- 
ral Conference two summers ago in 
Portland, Oregon: “Today, just when 
we are called upon to be bold in our 
building of a society manifestly in 
evolution, ‘our way of life-—by which 
4 new nation was pioneered—becomes 
nstead the very symbol of refusal to 


ge or to entertain any notions of 


shange.” 
_ So we are doubly bewildered because 
he very ideals we cherish and aspire 
aes it would appear, not simply out 


of fashion, but—un-American. 


Jafe opinions or social ostracism 

No, I do not think this is an exag- 
yeration, for as Mr. Bartlett puts it, 
here is a growing demand for conform- 
ty, “treading the rounded steps of 
areer, thinking the opinions pronounced 
afe, and hoping that things will hold 
ogether long enough to have a little 
un before the old heart gives out... .” 


Now if this is an accurate picture of 
he present situation, and I believe it is, 
hen Unitarians everywhere must in- 
measingly find themselves in a difficult 

andary. What to do? Sacrifice the 
fundamental principles of their be- 
(such as the five bases of Unitarian 


' principles only to reap social ostracism? 


What te do? 


Truth and revolution 

First, let us look briefly to the origin 
and development of those values that 
have come to characterize our Western 
culture: From early Greece, a fierce 
love of freedom and the idea of collective 
defense against any who would take it 
away. From the later Hellenic culture, 
particularly Stoicism, a rugged indivi- 
dualism and a belief in the natural law 
of reason that governs rational man as 
well as physical nature. From Rome, 
the idea of justice and its legal appli- 
catien in civil law. From Christianity, 
love and the idea of the dignity of every 
human personality in the brotherhood of 
mankind, 

These are the chief ingredients of our 
Western heritage, the values or ideals 
most central to our culture: love of free- 
dom, individualism, dedication to truth, 
to justice, and to democratic methods in 
our human relations. Indeed, the very 
tenacity with which we have pursued 
these ends in the Western world may 
explain in part certain major social and 
political revolutions; for instance, the 
love of truth may explain in part the 
persistence of a Galileo or a Kepler, and 
so ultimately account in part for the 
scientific revolutions. 

Today, all of these values are directly 
challenged by Russian communism. 

And this, I believe, is the source of 
that awful dilemma which, for many 
people, suddenly transformed “our way 
of life” from freedom-loving boldness in 
action, and dedication to experimenta- 
tion, to a quiet refuge in opinions certi- 


fied as “safe,” and to actions sanctioned 
by long traditional usage. 


Semantic confusion 

However, before we can even suggest 
hypotheses to be tested in seeking the 
solution to our problem of personal be- 
havior we must fully understand the 
nature of the Russian challenge. 

For example, news writers, including 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, frequently have 
pointed out that the Russian representa- 
tives to the United Nations use many 
of the same words (such as freedom, 


democracy, truth, etc.) that we use, but 


that they mean something quite different 
from what we mean by these terms. We 
must fully understand why Russian 
usage of words so familiar and dear to 
us carry such different meanings; and 
we must understand what those mean- 
ings are. Since analysis in some depth 
is called for I shall limit myself here 
to tracing the meaning of the word 
freedom within the context of our own 
linguistic usage, and the meaning of 
freedom in the context of the philosophy 
of communism. 

The word freedom is not chosen at 
random. It is the key word to the 
dilemma of our personal behavior in the 
problem posed at the beginning of this 
article. For if one does not have free- 
dom, there is clearly no problem of how 
ene should or should not behave. 
Freedom to agree 

In the current version of the com- 
munist philosophy there is no freedom 
in the sense we understand by the word. 
To us, the word has intellectual, or 
moral, reference; as when we refer to 
the four freedoms, or to our own free 
will; and it carries with it full responsi- 
bility for what we say, write, or do. 

In communism, freedom ultimately 
means the achievement of the classless 
society and the disappearance of the 
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Freedom dies without use 


state as anything more than a system 
of government bureaus to administer 
such clerical functions as may be called 
for to run public affairs. But since this 
presumed outcome of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is generally acknowl- 
edged by Stalin to be a great many 
generations away, we need concern our- 
selves no further with this idealized 
concept of the word. 

More commonly freedom means the 
recognition of “dialectical” necessity in 
the unfolding of history. It is Marxist 
dogma that strict determinism holds 
sway over the affairs of men (human 
nature) as well as over physical nature. 
There is, of course, no free will. The 
most important single causal factor, 
though by no means the only one opera- 
tive, in determining human behavior is 
the economic. By this economic deter- 
minism the Marxist understands a 
rather complicated scheme of things by 
which the whole development of human 
society from primitive times to the 
present is revealed to him in its true 
nature. All other interpretations of the 
social and political growth of mankind 
are false. Furthermore, this economic 
determinism supposedly reveals that the 
inexorable materialistic forces of world 
history have led up to the present world 
situation where capitalism is enacting its 
final death scene: communist revolu- 
tionary seizure of political power is to be 
followed by the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and this 
in turn will lead to the communist class- 
less society which is now only waiting 
in the wings, ready to walk on at cue 
and take over the world stage. 


You are free, the Marxist holds, if you 
perceive the necessity of these historical 
forces at work and their certain outcome. 
You are decidedly not free if you do not. 
Or, in Marxist lingo, you possess an 
“ideology” that is the result of your own 
blind mystification. 


Wish-fulfillment 

With complete fairness, all of this 
complicated argument that goes by the 
general label of dialetical materialism 
may be boiled down to the assertion that 
here is one more dangerously glittering 
dogma which holds out to mankind the 
false hope of releasing man from nearly 
all of his worldly toils; of giving him 
complete freedom from all war, conflict, 
strife, poverty—in fact, freedom from 
everything he doesn’t like. 

Put in these obvious terms, the wish- 
fulfillment nature of the offer is quite 
apparent; so too is the immature con- 
ception of freedom. But herein lies, of 
course, the lure. Any absolute, un- 
qualified freedom for man is nothing 
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Any absolute, unqualified freedom 
for man is nothing short of star-dust. 
Every freedom is conditional, and 

Our 

thor- 

For 


example, the Connecticut Constitu- 


carries with it responsibilities. 


own traditional conception 


oughly recognized this fact. 


tion of 1818 contains this statement: 
“Every citizen may fairly speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on 
all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.” 
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short of star-dust. 
conditional, and carries with it responsi- 
bilities. Our own traditional conception 
thoroughly recognized this fact. For ex- 
ample, the Connecticut Constitution of 
1818 contains this statement: “Every 
citizen may fairly speak, write, and 
publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty.” 

Here freedom and responsibility are 
clearly joined; you are always re- 
sponsible for what you say, write or 
publish. 

Under communist dogma one is re- 
sponsible only to Marxist philosophy as 
currently and officially interpreted by 
the Party. 

Under democracy one is individually 
responsible to God and to himself; to 
his personal honesty, integrity, and 
regard for truth. 

In practice this means that in a 
democracy we recognize a basic moral 
limitation upon our personal freedom— 
and that we consider ourselves, on the 
whole, the best judge of when that moral 
limitation is reached. To protect us 
against our bad judgment there exist the 
courts of law, and our conscience. But 
over the communist, in practice, there 
always stands the Party, the line and 
the secret police to enforce it. 

Therefore, not only do we mean very 
different things when we use the word 
freedom, but we even set up very dif- 
ferent kinds of limitations. 


Victims of our own confusion 
_ With this small insight into the mean- 
ing of freedom, a great deal of our 
present mental confusion should be re- 
moved since it is a relatively easy task 
to show that, by similar analysis, such 
words as democracy, liberty, the people, 
etc., mean very different things, ees 
ing on their context. 

The challenge of communism is a 
challenge to our way of life. Our re- 
sponse, therefore, must be a reaffirmation 


mistakenly clung to safety in the in 


Every freedom is 


‘Steele Commager has so beautifully : 


through experimentation.” ” 


of that life and especially of those ideals 
so central to it: freedom, individu: 
dedication to truth, to justice and to 
democratic methods in our human re. 
lations. 

In the confusion generated by com 
munist usage of the same words we hav 
fallen victim to our own confusion. 
Therefore, in our bewilderment we ha 


terpretation of “our way of life” 
something already achieved and no 
unchangeable; we have taken refuge in 
those beliefs labeled safe, not because 
we really believe them so, but rath 
because it was a natural reflex actio 
caused by our own mental confusion. 


Practice — not theory 

As soon as this is clear, it becomes 
equally clear what we must do. We 
must reaffirm those original principles 
and values that have made our de- 
mocracy great. This reaffirmation must 
of course, be translated into action. | 

Only practice — not theory — will 
save us. For example, we must not 


must not only believe in the search 
for truth and the right of every man 
to justice—we must act always in 
conformity with that belief. 
This is but the reaffirmation in prac 
tice of those ideals that are the heritage 
of our Western culture. Of course our 
interpretation of these ideals will be our 
own, colored by our own traditions: f 
example, by our pioneering experience 
on the old frontier which between the 
seventeeth and _ twentieth centuries 
pushed from the Atlantic to the Pacifie 
Ocean. 
And that pioneering experience has 
left at least the following values implicit 
in the American Creed: We are a free 
people, ready to assume all the re 
sponsibilities of our freedom; we believe 
in government by law, with its checks 
and balances, and not government by 
men; we believe in economic individual- 
ism and freedom of enterprise, for it 
encouragement of initiative, imaginatic | 
and endeavor; we believe in social 
equality, the Christian doctrine of lov 
and the dignity of man; we believe in 
a higher moral law,, and the obligation 
to revolt against injustice; and finally w 
hold always deep suspicion and fear ¢ 
militarism in civil life. q 
If we will but act on these principl 
of belief, our ‘dilemma ‘dissolves. " 
way of life” will thén resume its ‘hi 
torical course. Remember, as Hen 


pressed it: “America was born in reve 
flourished on dissent, became | Re: e 
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Let’s join the human race’ 


To be fully man is to be fully 


engaged in the living community 


By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


$ ARE NOW MOVING through a fundamental revolution from the nineteenth century 
nception of freedom as disengagement and absence of restraint, to a positive con- 
option of freedom as the engagement of the whole man and of whole communities 
men within the interdependent fabric of our common life. 


ar leaves no constructive alternative _ 

The old conception of freedom in 
ich most of us were bred, coupled 
th the inertia of human nature in the 
e of rapidly accelerating social change 
1 with the general feeling of helpless- 
ss and frustration produced by the ma- 
me age, threatens to destroy the root 
H fiber of living community among the 
mocratic forces of the world. It is re- 
msible for the blight of “creeping 
solescence” in both metropolitan and 
areas of our own domestic life. It 
ates a vacuum which becomes a para- 
e for the advocates of the Managerial 
olution who would carry us toward 
tism on the Right, and for the hyper- 
vists of the Communist Front who 
uld carry us toward communism on 
'Left. In the world at large it has 
‘wed us to drift perilously close to the 
ess of World War III, into the vicious 
ile of spending all our substance in 
for war which no one wants 
“all dread. It at once increases the 
ger of war and at the same time 
res no margin of resources by which 
can present a constructive alternative 
jommunism as it rapidly captures and 
verts authentic peoples’ revolutions of 
modern world. 


he issue strikes far more deeply into 
; substance of our being than we 
ize. Nietzsche once suggested that 
- drift so easily into war because it 
vides an honorable and heroic way to 
mit suicide when they have lost the 
: of adequate meaning and construc- 
: purp ose in life. The positive state- 

of this truth is presented in the 
li ar words of John Donne: “No man 


is an Iland intire of it selfe; every man 
is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
Maine. . . I am involved in Mankinde.” 


-It is put tersely in General Smuts’ “This 


is a social century, ” and in Stringfellow 
Barr's “Let’s join the human race. 
Incestuous dependence 

But it is not as easy to join the human 
race as we might think, even to join our 
neighbors in the next block or on the 
next farm. We are ill prepared for it 
by the predominantly negative concep- 
tion of freedom in which we have been 
bred. By its stress upon independence it 
destroys the organic bonds of living com- 
munity. By its philosophy of each man 
first for himself it looses the worst ele- 
ments in human nature. 

Erich Fromm points out that the 
virtually universal taboos against incest 
in the religions of the world have a 
meaning which is significant far beyond 
the realm of sex: 

The attachment to parents is 
only one, though the most funda- 
mental, form of incest; in the 
process of social evolution other 
attachments in part replace it. 
The tribe, the nation, the race, 
the state, the social class, politi- 
cal parties, and many other 
forms of institutions and organ- 
izations become home _ and 
family. . . . There is nothing in- 
human, evil, or irrational which 
does not give some comfort pro- 
vided it is shared by the group. 

. . . It may be said that the de- 

velopment of mankind is the de- 

velopment from incest to free- 
dom. . . . The growth of reason 


and of all rational value judg- 
ments requires that man over- 


come the incestuous fixation 

with its criteria of right and 

wrong based on familiarity. 

Our negative conception of freedom 
plays directly into the hands of these in- 
cestuous fixations, arrests our develop- 
ment toward maturity and toward value 
judgments which are universally valid, 
and sever us from our human kind. We 
call it by ugly names: provincialism, 
fragmentation, sectarianism, segregation, 
isolationism. It is the theory that a per- 
son, community, class, nation, race or 
religion can be severed from human kind 
without impovishing both itself and those 
from whom it is severed. 


We impoverish ourselves 


From these barriers of disengagement 
take just one example. Racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation is one of the most 
crucial evils in our own domestic life and 
in the world at large. We should not 
oppose it on the ground of condescend- 
ing generosity, toleration, or “for sweet 
charity’s sake.” We should oppose it to 
restore the ethical and just rights of those 
against whom men discriminate, to give 
them their rightful place in the family of 
human affections. Second, and of equal 
importance, we should oppose discrimi- 
nation and segregation because we need 
the latent energies, skills, abilities and 
devotions of all men to create a virile 
wholeness in American and world cul- 
ture. By blighting men’s lives with our 
prejudice we impoverish ourselves as 
well as them. When we think of persons 
like George Washington Carver, Percy 
Julian (declared the Chicagoan of the 
year in 1950 for synthesizing three life- 
giving drugs, although only a second 
generation away from slavery and illit- 
eracy), Marion Anderson or Ralph 
Bunche, we cannot help but reflect on 
how many “mute, inglorious Miltons,” 
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‘Let’s join the human race’ 


Nietzsche once suggested that men 
drift so easily into war because it 
provides an honorable and heroic 
way to commit suicide when they 
have lost the sense of adequate 
meaning and constructive purpose 


in life. 
e e e e e e e 


how many distinguished scientists, law- 
yers, doctors, artists and statesmen have 
been nipped in the bud by our prejudice 
and discrimination. 

But this is only one negative example 
of the evils of our disengagement. What 
we need is, first, a positive, clear and 
unequivocal grasp of the conception of 
freedom as engagement; and, second, 
the initiation of programs to apply it 
directly to the issues of our common life. 


Tremendous potential 

If Unitarianism can disentangle itself 
from the vestiges of negative and atomis- 
tic nineteenth century liberalism which 
still threatens to paralyze and splinter its 
vital force, it will be in a unique position 
among contemporary religious move- 
ments to contribute to the fulfillment of 
both of these needs. Its belief in the 
dignity and worth of the individual, in 
the full responsible power of man to 
shape his own destiny under the laws 
and potentialities of the continuing proc- 
ess of creation, its unequivocal witness 
to the ethics of mature love, guarded and 
guided by the highest powers of the 
human mind, its distinction between the 
transient and the permanent in all re- 
ligious phenomena, its passion for the 
universal beyond all sectarian claims and 
all dogma, its quick sense of social re- 
sponsibility, its vision of the whole com- 
munity, its dynamic philosophy of his- 
tory and its insistence upon faith in 
action fit it uniquely for this task if it 
will only pull itself together. 
No ‘self-made’ man 

What I mean by freedom through en- 
gagement has been expressed as freedom 
for, with, and to, rather than freedom 
from. But it is better expressed in the 
great word “engagement.” We want our 
lives, our work, our faith, to engage our 
full powers. More and more we are 
coming to understand that freedom is not 
negative absence of restraint, but posi- 
tive engagement —the engagement of 
the aptitudes and abilities of our whole 
personality —in great traditions, in great 
human relationships, in commanding 
visions for a great society, in great shared 
enterprises, hopes, purposes, disciplines 
and faith. There is no such thing as the 
solitary, the self-sufficient, the self-made 
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man: to be fully man is to be fully en- 
gaged. That community is best which 
gathers all its members into such creative 
engagement with one another, with the 
resources of the good earth, with the re- 
sources and potentialities of the fabric 


of existence within and about them to — 


which we may give the name of Natural 
Law or God. It is for such true engage- 
ment that the peoples of the world hun- 
ger and thirst. For this alone can give 
an adequate sense of meaning to their 
lives, the sense of belonging, of freedom 
and fulfillment. Even the peace of our 
minds and hearts is not to be found in 
disengagement, but in more perfect en- 


gagement of our lives in that harmony. 


of all values which is God. 

To put it another way, the person who 
is so fully engaged is a person of integ- 
rity in the ethics of mature love, in rela- 
tionship to his fellows, to nature and to 
God. What I think we do not yet fully 
understand is that personal integrity be- 
gets social integrity in the widest mean- 
ing of that term, begets it, and in turn is 
strengthened, deepened and enriched by 
it. Religion at its best is the dynamic 
interaction of personal and social in- 
tegrity. This is what we mean by a 
church, a fellowship of persons who 
interact, strengthen, sustain and quicken 
one another through the mutual volun- 
tary engagement of their ethical in- 
tegrity. 

Mass movements of integrity 

What we need most is persons of in- 
tegrity, and next, their gathering into 
churches of integrity. But this is not 
enough, for the communities in which 
our churches stand are made up of com- 
plex, shifting cultural patterns which are 
too massive and complex to be controlled 
and shaped either by individual persons 
or by parish churches. If we are to 
reckon adequately with these shifting 
patterns, we must create massive move- 
ments of social integrity commensurate 
with the size of the problem. It it our 
failure to do this which threatens our 
communities with obsolesence. The 
question is whether persons of integrity 
gathered into churches of integrity can 
take the next step, join hands, and en- 
gage community-wide forces in a con- 
certed movement adequate to reckon 
with the social evils which they face. 


Between Scylla and Charybdis 

This is what we have been endeavor- 
ing to do during the past fifteen months 
in our section of Chicago through the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference. The evils which we faced were 
the threat of over-crowding, encroaching 
obsolescence and urban decay caused by 
Chicago’s acute housing shortage, the 


threat of racial tensions and the flight o 
white residents before the movement 0 
Negroes into the community to escap 
from the congested ghettos where the 

were formerly confined by restrictive 
covenants. The movement was organizec 
by some forty men and women of variou 
churches, synagogues, civic organization 
and from the community ‘at large, wh 
believed that it was possible to maintair 
and advance community standards br 
the cooperation of residents of all race 
and creeds. As the movement expandec 
it was guided carefully between thi 
Scylla of the communist Left and the 
Charybdis of the vested interest Righ 
which was still frozen into the archai 
psychology of race restrictive covenants 
It has now grown into a mass movemen 
of more than 1,200 working member, 
with a permanent office and a full-tim« 
executive director, with departments it 
community survey, planning and zoning 
law enforcement, community organiza 
tions, and block by block organizatior 
of neighbors. Through the Council 0 
Hyde Park and Kenwood Churches ane 
Synagogues which has voted its officia 
endorsement, it is gradually engaging the 
resources of its 22 member Protestan 
churches and synagogues. The Catholi 
are also cooperating. Public, parochial an¢ 
private schools have become engagec 
It has drawn into its service able co 
munity leaders in the fields of city plan 
ning, law, group dynamics, psychia 
education, sociology, social work, busi 
ness, public relations and religion. W 
only yet in the initial stages of its de 
velopment, through its massive engage 
ment of community resources it is prov 
ing that it is possible for a whole co 
munity to master its fragmentation am 
arrest the forces of decay. 


Patterns of engagement 


Its most recent development has bee 
its engagement in a much vaster mo 
ment of cooperation in a planning surve 
of the whole South Side in which tk 
geography, planning and sociology 
partments of the University of Chicag 
the Graduate School of Design, cit 
planners and architects’ classes of Ha 
vard University; the department of a 
chitecture and city planning of the Ij 
nois Institute of Technology, the Michag 
Reese Hospital Planning Staff, the 
cago Planning Commission, the Chicag 
Housing Authority, the Chicago Lar 
Clearance Commission, the Metropolit 
Housing and Planning Council, the N 
tional Association. of Housing Officia 
and the South Side Planning Bose 
collaborating. 

The fascinating thing about parti cipal 
tion in movements like this is the way # 
patterns of engagement take shape : 

(Continued on page 30) 


aken from Windsor Station Tower, this view of Montreal shows the spire of St. 

eorge’s church, the Laurentian Hotel, the Dominion Square building, St. James 

athedral, Dominion Square in the center and a portion of Mount Royal in the back- 
ground with its famous cross. 


A regular contributor to The Saturday Evening Post and other U. S. magazines, 
eslie Roberts has been a war correspondent and special assistant to Canada’s 
linister of Defense. It is hoped that the following article will pique the curiosity 
* delegates to the Montreal Conference in October and serve as a rough guide to 
me of the points of interest in one of North America’s most fascinating cities. 


Juick Baedeker to Montreal 


History is in the air and 
Gallic cooks are in the kitchen 


By LESLIE ROBERTS 


HOSE OF YOU WHO visiT Montreal in October will be in one of North America’s 
andest cities. This sentence, or one much like it, has undoubtedly been written 
sout every home town on our continent. But in Montreal's case it is not tourist 
a Nor is it the result of the slightly blurred vision of a resident. In speaking in 
ese words of Montreal, history and the setting are on the writer’s side. Given any 
ick, Nature should be there, too, with the maples in all their autumn glory — and, 
la biased Canadian’s view, the man who has not seen our maples has seen only 
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rrow cow-path streets invention of the automobile into account. 


Any thought given to the setting is 
und to take you to the summit of 
mint Royal, once a big hill in the 
Jand, but now the approximate dead 
ater of a city that is rapidly reaching 
vards a population of 1,500,000, — 


mn to use such words as paralysis and 
uration. Montreal’s trouble is the 
oblem which bedevils almost every 
ian center on this continent, but it 
van a little sooner than most. When 
il de Chomedey de Maisonneuve 
nded the original settlement in 1642, 
ted to take the forthcoming 


It could be argued that those who 
followed the founder haven’t done so 
either, for every time the city has taken 
another forward leap, pushing dwelling 
districts around the hill, or industrial 
areas along the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, the facilities to serve the city’s 
growth have been jammed into the area 
between mountain and river, where the 
first-comers laid out their narrow cow- 
path streets. The result is a real traffic 
problem so appalling that Montrealers 
are almost proud of it! 
A park of woodland and meadow 

Even so, we would never touch our 
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mountain. This is sacred ground. Every 
Montrealer knows Mount Royal is “the 
finest park in the world” and is so sure 
of it that he would never take the trouble 
to compare it with what anybody else 
may have. Back in 1860, these 480 
acres, rising to a height of 763 feet, were 
set aside as a natural park of woodland 
and meadow. With the coming of the 
automobile, the city fathers, in their 
wisdom, promptly banned cars from the 
wooded preserve, and banned they re- 
main. To reach the summit the visitor 
is reduced to walking to a somewhat 
inconvenient streetcar approach, or to 
the pleasure of riding in an aged victoria 
or, in winter, a horse drawn sleigh. The 
drive to the top is a “must,” if only 
because the leisurely gait is bound to 
induce reflection on the hustle left at the 
foot of the hill and pose such questions 
“Is ‘progress’ as fine as we think it 
1S a 
No matter by what device you come 
to the hilltop, what will meet your eye 
as you emerge from the trees into the 
clearing at the Chalet and the Lookout 
is one of the world’s great panoramas — 
a great city blanketed in snow, green 
with foliage or the glory of its autumn 
coloring. Bridges sweep high over a 
mighty river beyond the port and, on 
the far side of southern suburbs, the 
great plain melts into the haze of the 
distant Green and Adirondack moun- 
tains. Over all this, by night, a great 
illuminated cross, 100 feet above the 
peak, shines eerily over the city and 
plain, as if hung in space. It stands as 
a symbol of one of the world's most 
staunch Roman Catholic communities, 
but as a reminder, too, that the great mis- 
sionary explorers of another century set 
forth from the foot of this hill to spring 
the gates of a continent. 


History in the air 
What they and those who sent them 


‘on their way left between mountain and 


river is the very center of our North 
American history, American and Cana- 
dian, no matter where our roots may 
have been put down. In amongst his- 
tory’s shrines, modern men have thrust 
their skyscrapers and urban amenities, 
to produce a strange amalgam of the 
new and the old which is the essence 
of Montreal. Ancient Notre Dame 
Church looks across Place d’Armes into 
the head office of the Bank of Montreal 
and its affiliate Royal Trust. On this 
same square lived the explorer Daniel 
Greysolon du Lhut, for whom Duluth 
is named. The walled seminary garden 
of the Gentlemen of St. Sulpice, runs 
cheek by jowl with the Stock Exchange, 
just around the corner. The historic 
Chateau de Ramezay, built in 1705 by 
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the French governor of that name, oc- 
cupied by Benedict Arnold during the 
American invasion of 1775 and by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, when he visited Montreal 
to try (without success) to “sell” the 
Revolution to the French Canadians, 
placidly ponders a City Hall, just across 
Notre Dame Street, where the politick- 
ing smacks of that of Boston, Chicago 
or Philadelphia. Montreal is Yesterday 
and Today, and Tomorrow is in the air. 
That, I think, is its charm, hard to define, 
but wonderful to breathe. 


Rue Dorchester Street 

We have peculiarities that may puzzle 
but should delight you. Hereabouts the 
sun sets in the north behind Mount 
Royal—an illusion caused by the fact 
that streets which run approximately 
north-south are invariably marked east 
and west, The fact that we are one of 
the greatest bilingual cities in the world 
adds to the happy quality of our way 
of life and sometimes gives it a touch 
of hilarity. Since all municipal signs, 
for example, must appear in both lan- 
guages, the name plates on a bridge 
will lead off with the French word for 
such a structure, which is Pont, followed 
by the name of the span, and this by 
the word Bridge, to provide the necessary 
Anglicization. Thus when a friend from 
New York motored to Montreal some 
years back and, on arriving in town, 
phoned to arrange a rendezvous with 
this writer, he gave him map location 
as “Just this side of the Pont Mercier 
Bridge,” which is precisely what the sign 
says, until the trick is learned. And only 
the other day a friend reported that he 
had been stopped by a tourist who 
wanted to know the way to Rue Dor- 
chester Street. 


Gallic cuisine 

The fact that the population is prepon- 
derantly Gallic makes for good dining 
and if you look about you, you will 
come by some fine places to eat. La 
Tour dEiffel on Stanley Street is one 
that comes to mind. Or there is Chez 
Pierre “down East” on Berri Street, and 
L’ Auberge Chez Son Pere on Craig. The 
places are many and the food is fine — 
don’t miss the good French Canadian 
Pea Soup, or the Ragout de Pattes, which 
will teach you what a master can do 
with the feet of a pig. I suggest you 
inquire around, or you will find yourself 
eating the dull and dreary things we 
North Americans of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion normally put down our throats — 
and that would be wasting your time. 

The best that could be done in this 
brief space has been to give you no 
more than an introduction to a city which 
belongs to nobody else’s pattern and 
has no intention of permitting itself to 
be moulded into any but its own. 
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Roughly two-thirds French-speaking and 
Roman Catholic, and one-third English- 
speaking and Protestant, in addition to 
possessing a large Jewish population, 
Montreal is one of Christendom’s most 
tolerant communities and one of the 
most cosmopolitan cities on this side 
of the Atlantic. Such mass frictions 
as occur —and they do occur — usually 
have to do with what are known locally 
as the “inalienable rights” of one group 
or the other. After-dinner orators of 
the various religious and ethnic groups 
like to speak of the Montreal relationship 
as one of “unity in diversity,” a fancy 
term for “live and let live.” We have 
been called everything from happy-go- 
lucky and sinful to disorganized and 
relaxed, depending on the color of the 
glasses worn by the onlooker. Montreal 
is in some degree all of these —a town 
where vastly different kinds of people 
have discovered that the only way to 
get along is by keeping out of each 
other’s hair. ; 


LET’S JOIN 
(Continued from page 28) 


flow together, breaking through the frag- 
mentation of American life. We have 
been brought in touch with other move- 
ments all over the city, in various stages 
of development. We have been brought 
in touch with Morningside Heights, New 
York City, where a similar movement is 
taking shape around the area of Colum- 
bia University, Riverside Church and the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. On a 
larger scale there is the vast enterprise 
of regional development in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority project so graphi- 
cally portrayed by David E. Lilienthal 
in his Democracy on the March and his 
This I Do Believe. And sooner or later, 
when we recover our sanity and free our- 
selves from this awful curse of war, we 
must find ways to implement President 
Truman’s Point Four along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator Brien McMahon, 
Walter Reuther of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, and Stringfellow Barr’s 
proposal for a World Development Au- 
thority after the pattern of TVA which 
has so caught the imagination of the 
awakening peoples of the world. 

Somewhere here in this conception of 
freedom as engagement and in the 
accumulating witness of what men, com- 
munities, regions and peoples can do to- 
gether as they become fully and con- 
structively engaged lies the clue to the 
future of democracy in which our liberal 
faith should lead. For as David Lilien- 
thal has pointed out, the greatest achieve- 
ment of the TVA has not been the res- 
toration of a wasted countryside, but the 
restoration of wasted men, through faith 
and hope and full engagement. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 


Unitarian Association. The Division ¢ 
Education is made up of three depart 
ments — church schools, youth and adul 
education. It is the opportunity fe 
growth in the church schools with whic 
we are concerned here. 

During recent years the cooperativ 
effort of the Division and the _locé 
leaders has resulted in a steady increas 
in the membership of our church schoo! 
during a period when attendance < 
Protestant church schools as a whole he 
decreased. An important factor in th 
continued growth and development ¢ 
the local church schools is the effectiv 
leadership provided by members of th 
staff of the Division. Assistance in a 
phases of church school work — preparé 
tion of curriculum material, selection ¢ 
teachers, leadership training, program 


of parent education, visitations to th 


local schools, voluminous correspondenc 
between the churches and the Divisio. 
summer institutes and winter conference 
to make educational leaders professior 
ally competent—these are some of tk 
activities carried on by the Division + 
Education in its effort to help the loc 
churches hold a place in the lives « 
their children and adults and to becor 
an outstanding force for spiritual grow’ 
within the world community. 

Just as the strength of democracy d 
pends upon our public schools, so tl 
strength of religious freedom depen 
upon free church schools. The work | 
the Division of Education of the Ame: 
can Unitarian Association depends up¢ 
the financial support it receives fr 
the United Unitarian Appeal. The di 
dends on the small amount invest 
annually in the work of the Division 
extremely high, not only in terms 
the influence we exercise, but in te 
of actual growth in church school me 
bership. 

Through the leadership of the Divisi 
new Unitarian church schools could 
established every year. Some of 
present schools are outgrowing 
present quarters and may need assist 
in building additions. Many Fellows 
units want to establish new schools. 
quests for assistance from our pre 
schools are greater in number than 
be filled with our present limited sté 
Shall we seize these opportunities 
the extension of Unitarianism? 

The news is good, but we must 
it that way. When we make out | 
checks for the United Unitarian Ap 
let’s remember the new schools wait 
to be built and KEEP THEM B 
ING! ; R. 
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News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 
Assistant News Editor, BARBARA BUELL 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Madison church astounds visitors: Frank 
doyd Wright planned for ‘tomorrow’ 


Passing tourists view in open-mouthed 
onder the Frank Lloyd Wright Unitarian 
hurch of Madison, Wis., which is nearing 
mpletion. Unable to describe or analyze 
eir interpretation of this modern structure, 
sople usually say, “That! A church?” The 
sak which faces University Bay Drive and 
rerlooks the University of Wisconsin’s 
rmlands is partially hidden by a curve in 
e road and confronts motorists unexpected- 
. One woman thought it was “a barn 
at the wind had blown inside out”; an- 
her was certain it was an enlarged wig- 
am, probably “windswept”; while a pass- 
g veteran remarked, “It reminds me of the 
yuth Pacific and the prow of my L. S. T.” 
| reality it is the spire of the church they 
e looking at—and the dramatic flying 
a is the roof of the tower. This tower, 
ich takes the place of a traditional church 
2eple, is located under the copper roof. 


Although “christening date” is not yet in 
tht, the new church is growing rapidly. 
ound was broken on September 9, 1949, 
d since that time every member of the 
mgregation has contributed a share of 
ergy to the creation of one of Frank 
oyd Wright’s greatest architectural 
ievements. A great deal of local pub- 
ity was obtained in the first months of the 
pject, when Rev. Fred I Cairns and his 
agregation lugged the native stone to the 
esent site. Working on weekends (at 
le trips per day), with a crew on each 
ation, they hauled 800 tons of the lime- 
me from a distant quarry—located thirty- 
le miles from Madison. Mr. Cairns and 
w have a great deal of sympathy for the 
orers who worked on the Great Wall of 


the building takes form it is easy to 
erstand the awe of visitors on seeing the 
aamic V-shaped edifice. Viewed from 
south side, the peak seems to rise out 
e earth to an astounding elevation. Ac- 
ly, the inside height is only forty-five 
Standing inside, in the center of the 
litorium, looking up at the apex, pitched 
it is by its raftered ceiling, one feels a 
e of uplifting power, and yet, because 
ithe ingenious use of natural materials, 
quality of uplift seems to derive from 
es ly strength. 
1¢ auditorium will seat approximately 
' people. Behind the auditorium is located 
ea ” which will accommodate 
more. Eventually, a curtain is to sep- 
e two. In the hearthroom is a huge 
alace, about which Mr. Cairns has said, 
ses the piety off the place, and makes 


the surrounding aspects more human.” Sun- 
day services are now being conducted in this 
room. 

There is still much work to be done, but 
everyone proceeds with a magnetic air of 
optimism in spite of difficulties. Expenses 
rise daily and are a constant concern. The 
formerly planned minister’s wing was ex- 
cluded from the plans at a very great saving. 
So far, approximately $150,000 has been 
spent. 
flowers and foliage are planned with lawns 
and gardens. Inside, all the wood has to 
be oiled, the glass cleaned, and countless 
other time-consuming problems have to be 
solved. The church of tomorrow is being 
built on yesterday’s strength to function to- 
day and every day of the week. Mr. Cairns 
put it very warmly and sincerely by say- 
ing, “our philosophy being naturalistic, our 
church expresses a religion that is a way 
of life.” 


MALCOLM HEWITT 


STARR KING AND LEADERSHIP: A 
speech given by Carey McWilliams at 
the Southern California celebration of the 
1950 California centennial aroused the ex- 
travagant applause of 450 listeners, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Register. The 
speaker emphasized Starr King’s place as a 
leader in California’s history, and discussed 
the possibility of such leadership arising 
again today, in another period of crisis. “I 
think we must realize that a society can 
destroy or seriously impair the conditions 
which produce great leaders. If the people 
cease to do their preparatory work, the har- 
vest of leaders may be meager,” Mr. Mc- 
Williams said. Vigorously blasting the 
“butchery of freedom,” as he termed the 
action of the Board of Regents at the Uni- 
versity of California, Mr. McWilliams de- 
livered his strongest warning to those. who 
stand by and say, “‘If only someone would 
speak out; if only someone of real politi- 
cal stature would speak. . . .” You must 
realize that principles never defend them- 
selves; they must always be defended by 
people. If you realize this and if you speak 
out loud enough, then you may find that 
there is another Thomas Starr King among 
you, just arrived from Boston or Balti- 


more. ... 


STARTING RIGHT: The Unitarian Church 
in Duxbury, Mass. (Rev. Herman F. Lion) 
received 20 members into fellowship on 
New Year Sunday. Of the new members, 
all were over legal age except one. 


The landscaping is yet to begin— 


Bob Giese 
The church spire—Frank Lloyd Wright's 
design places under the roof. This end 
of the church looks toward Lake Men- 
dota and faces University Bay Drive. 
The auditorium or “all-purpose” room is 
located beneath this portion, with the 
rostrum just in front of the windows. 
Looking into the peak, one can see the 
raftered ceiling in its supporting role. 
Note triangular design of the all-copper 
roof. 


Bob Giese 
This end of the church, the educational 
unit, contains seven Sunday school rooms 
and a day nursery with facilities for in- 
door as well as outdoor play. At the 
extreme right, jutting to the edge of the 
photo, is the main entrance. In the cen- 
ter, between the stone towers is the 
beginning of the roof, rising to its apex. 
The minister's house is at extreme right, 
behind the trees. 


The Easter Issue of 
THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


awaits you, featuring an article 
by Vivian Pomeroy on _ the 


meaning of Easter. For copies 
write to the magazine: 26 
Pleasant Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 


news 


WHO’S WHO among AUA nominees 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomin- 
ating Committee lists the following nominees 
for election to the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1950: 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


DUDLEY H. DORR, LANCASTER, MASS. 

Member, First Church of Christ, Lan- 
caster. Treasurer and member of Executive 
Committee, Society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education. Treasurer and member 
of Executive Committee, Unitarian Histor- 
ical Society. Secretary, Society for the 
Descendants of the Colonial Clergy. Partner 
in the legal firm of Hale and Dorr, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


REV. RUDOLPH W. GILBERT, DENVER, COLO. 
Minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Denver since January 1944. Previously 
served our churches in Bloomington, Illinois, 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Served as chair- 
man, Colorado Unity Council, on Executive 
Board of Denver Unity Council, as faculty 
member International Seminars of the 
Friends Service Committee, and on Execu- 
tive Board of Denver Legal Aid Society. 


VICTOR M. KNIGHT, TORONTO, ONT. 

Member and former trustee, First Uni- 
tarian Congregation, Toronto. Director of 
United Unitarian Appeal. Member of Lay- 
men’s League Executive Committee. Cana- 
dian vice-president, Y. P. R. U., 1927-28. 
Member A. U. A. Business Committee, 1945- 
49. Managing Director S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders & Co., Ltd., book publishers. 


SIDMAN P. POOLE, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

Former trustee and vice president of Lay- 
men’s League Chapter, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chairman of Building and Finance Commit- 
tee of Thomas Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Charlottesville, Va. Professor, 
chairman School of Geography, University 
of Virginia. Geographic advisor Air Com- 
mand and Staff School Air University, Max- 
well Field, Ala. Consultant editor, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 


REV. TRACY M. PULLMAN, DETROIT, MICH. 
Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Minister, Church of our Father (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist) since 1940. Member, 
Nominating Committee, American Unitarian 
Association, 1945-49. Member, Board, West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, 1941-45 and 1947. 
Dean, Lake Geneva Summer Assembly, 1942, 
43, 44, and Member, Board, Lake Geneva 


Summer Assembly, 1944-47. Member, 
Board, Unitarian Ministers Association, 
1948-. Member, Board of Trustees, Mead- 


ville Theological School, 1945-51. Chair- 
man, Unitarian-Universalest Commission on 
Federal Union 1950-. 


J. RAY SHUTE, MONROE, N. C. 

Renominated for a second term of one 
year. Former president, Board of Trustees, 
Monroe Unitarian Fellowship. President 
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J. R. Shute Co., Union Aircraft Corp., and 
the Shute Foundation, Inc. Former state 
senator and chairman of various Union 
County Boards. Now mayor of Monroe and 
past president of the North Carolina League 
of Municipalities. Has served as president 
of the Board of Trade, Chamber of Com- 
merce and numerous organizations. Member: 
Author’s Club, London; Fellow, Royal Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries of Ireland. 


MRS. A. BRUCE STEELE, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Member, Santa Barbara Unitarian Church; 
social chairman, two years; member of 
Church School teaching staff, five years. 
Secretary of Church Board of Trustees, three 
years. 


1948-50. Past president, Santa Barbara 


_ Chapter of American Association of Univer- 


sity Women. Membership chairman of local 
chapter of American Association for the 
United Nations. Member, Secretary Santa 
Barbara Recreation Commission for four 
years. 


KENNETH B. WHITE, DALLAS, TEXAS 

Renominated for a third term of one year. 
Member, Advisory Council, Division of 
Churches, Committees on Fellowship Units, 
Extension. Member, United Unitarian Ap- 
peal Corporation, Council of Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; Southwestern campaign 
sponsor of. United Unitarian Appeal. Mem- 
ber, Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church, Dallas, Texas. Past president of 
the Southwestern Unitarian Conference and 
Ardmore Institute. He is a senior partner 
of the firm of Kenneth B. White & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, and has been 
an officer in several national, state and re- 
gional professional organiaztions, including 
that of Grand President of International 
Fraternity of Delta Sigma Pi. 


DOUGLAS B. WHITING, CONCORD, N. H. 
Renominated for a third term of one year. 
Member, A. U. A. Executive Committee. 
Director of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society; treasurer and custodian of Trust 
Funds of the Concord, N. H. church. 


Chairman of Concord United Church Can-— 


vass. Actuary of the United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. Adviser to the 
New Hampshire teachers, police, and fire- 
men retirement systems. Chairman of Con- 
cord Personnel Advisory Board. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE 
FOR THREE YEARS 


MRS. PAUL H. CASKEY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Presently filling unexpired term of one 
year. Member, former trustee, and former 
director of Religious Education, Church of 
the Christian Union. Member of Board and 
Executive Committee of Western Unitarian 
Conference. Active in community life and 
member various civic boards. Daughter of 
Dr. Charles Parker Connolly, minister emeri- 
tus of the Rockford church. At present, 
registrar of the Keith Country Day School. 


Secretary, Pacific Coast Council, 


NATHANIEL L. HARRIS, DEDHAM, MASS. 

Currently serving second term as regio 
vice president. Member, Executive Cc 
mittee, and chairman, Budget Committee 
A. U. A. Deacon and trustee, First Chu 
in Dedham, since 1932. Chairman of | 
Budget Committee, United Unitarian 1 
peal, 1947-49, and former treasurer of 
United Unitarian Appeal. Past treasurer 
The Christian Register. Mr. Harris is \ 
president and treasurer of the Boston § 
Deposit and Trust Co. Director of the N 
folk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance ( 
trustee of the Dedham Institution for § 
ings, and trustee of the Dedham Pu 
Library. 


MRS. WALDO C. HODGDON, WESTWOOD, M. 

Member of The First Church in Dedh 
Member of the Finance Committee : 
chairman of the Memorial Committee of 
General Alliance, vice president of the W 
wood Branch Alliance. Secretary of Scl 
Building Committee, Town of Westw« 
Deputy Commissioner and leader of W 
wood Girl Scouts. Director of Benevo 
Fraternity. Secretary of Westwood Gar 
Club. Historian of Westwood’s Wom 
Club. Past member of Westwood Scl 
Committee for 25 years. Past presiden 
Dedham Branch Alliance, Westwood Bra 
Alliance and Bryn Mawr Club of Bos 
Past member of Business Committee 
American Unitarian Association. Past di 
tor of General Alliance. 


REV. WILBURN 
MASS. 

Minister First Parish.in Cambridge s 
1945. Former minister, Unitarian 
morial Church, Fairhaven, Mass. Mer 
A.U.A Executive Committee; chairman, 
partment of Church Extension. Mer 
Advisory Council, Division of Churc 
Member, Board of Directors, Benev« 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. Men 
Corporation of Lesley College. Men 
Board of Directors, General Theolo; 
Library. Member, Executive Committe 
Civil Liberties Union. D. D. Tufts Col 
Active in many civic and religious orgai 
tions in Cambridge. Presently filling u 
pired term of one year. 


BEACH MILLER, CAMBRI 


A. J. GUSTIN PRIEST, SUMMIT, N. J. 

Past president of Board of Trustees o: 
Community Church (Unitarian) of Sun 
N. J. Chairman of the Middle Atl 
States Council of Unitarian Chur 
Former chairman of the Board of Tru 
of Federal Union, Inc., 1941-45. Fo 
chairman of the National Executive Co 
of United World Federalists, 1948-50. I 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in- 
York, 1949-50. Member of law firm of 
& Priest, New York City, having an exte 
practice in this country, Canada and 
America. 


REV. ROBERT T. WESTON, LOUISVILLE, 
Minister, First Unitarian Church of 
ville, Kentucky, since 1946. Navy chai 
1943-46. Former minister of Uni 
churches in Lexington, Mass., Schen 
N. Y., and Trenton, N. J. Member of 
of Directors, A. U. A., 1941-43. Mem 
various civic boards, Louisville. A 
editor of ministers’ handbook, A C 


% 


meth. Author of Psalms of the Spirit of 


‘WO DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR ° 


LCOLM S. KNOWLES, EVANSTON, ILL. 

fo represent all societies and agencies 
primary interest to the Association or 
constituent members which are dedi- 
sd to the social expression of religion. 
‘enominated for a second term of one 
r. Chairman of the Adult Education and 
ial Action Committee, and member of 
Board of Trustees, Evanston Unitarian 
ich. Leader of seminars on group dy- 
tics, Midwest Unitarian Conference, 
e Geneva, 1949, 50. Formerly member 
San Diego Unitarian Church while in 
ry. Now director of education, Central 
M. C. A., Chicago, having held similar 
itions previously in Detroit and Boston. 
nmunity activities include president, 
ult Education Council of Greater Chi- 
0; chairman, Education Committee, Com- 
sion on Human Relations of Chicago; 
surer, Midwest Association for the 
ted Nations; member, Executive Council, 
erican Association for Adult Education; 
B., Harvard 1934 and M. A., University 
Shicago, 1949. Author of Informal Adult 
ication, Association Press, 1950. 
ADOLPHUS CHEEK, JR., SNYDER, N. Y. 
Representing all school, colleges, and 
er educational agencies of primary in- 
2st to the Association or its constituent 
mbers. 

ienominated for a second term of one 
r. Active member, First Unitarian 
rch, Buffalo, and former member, Board 
Trustees. Headmaster of the Park School 
Buffalo; formerly instructor at the Rivers 
ool, Brookline, Mass., Phillips Exeter 
demy, and graduate manager of the 
lips Brooks House, Harvard University. 
mber, Board of Trustees of the Interna- 
al Institute, Buffalo. M. A. Harvard 
versity. 


DIRECTOR TO FILL VACANCY 


3. WILLIAM O. WISE, ST. ALBANS, VT. 
iominated to fill a vacancy for one year. 
> member of the Association. Former 
nber of All Souls’ Church, Braintree, 
ss. Charter member of the Church of 
Larger Fellowship and former member 
he Executive Board of the New England 
tarian Council. 
mitted by the Nominating Committee 
ames Luther Adams, Sandford Bates, 
. Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. Mc- 
, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, C. Leon Hopper 
nerican Unitarian Youth), Mrs. George 
Pieksen (General Alliance), Robert 
jle (Unitarian Ministers Association), 
t S. Strong (Unitarian Laymen’s 


gue). 


FREDERICK G. MELCHER, Chairman 


lowing the custom in past years, the 

lists also the following persons for 
on at the annual meeting in Boston, 
24, 1950, to represent their respective 


FOR ONE YEAR 
ON HOPPER, Seattle, Washington, re- 


news 


nominated to represent the American Uni- 
tarian Youth. 

REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas, Texas, re- 
nominated to represent the Unitarian 
Ministers Association. 

DWIGHT S. STRONG, Boston, Mass., renomi- 
nated to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

NOMINATION TO COME for representative 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 


CHAPEL ORGAN DEDICATED: A recent 
Sunday morning service in the parish house 
of the Unitarian Church of Staten Island 
(Rev. Harry Hooper) marked the dedica- 
tion of a new Estey electric organ for the 
Church School chapel. The organ was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. John I. Collins of 
Nyack, N. Y. in memory of their daughter, 
Ann Collins, long a member of the church 
school. Six new pews, bought by the 
Young Women’s Club, were in use at this 
service. With the purchase of these pews, 
the chapel seating was completed. 


FAMILY DOCTOR OF THE YEAR: Dr. 
Dean Sherwood Luce, 74, a member of the 
First Congregational Parish ( Unitarian—Rev. 
Thomas A. Sinclair) of Canton, Mass. has 
recently been chosen “Family Doctor of the 
Year” by the American Medical Association. 
Said a feature in the Boston Herald when Dr. 
Luce received the corresponding State 
honor: “An old friend and colleague, who 
nominated Dr. Luce for the state honor, 
described him as ‘the real McCoy, the kind 
of general practitioner about which novel- 
ists write books, the very epitome of the 
oldtime family physician, soft spoken, kind, 
wise and vigorous.’” The Norfolk Medical 
News (the official publication of his home 
district of the Medical Society) feels the 
same way about Dr. Luce, characterizing 
him as “notably representative of the ty- 
pical ‘New England’ general practitioner at 
his best,” and going on to say: “Dr. Luce is 
an accepted ‘institution’ in his home town 
of Canton. He carries on an active practice, 
including night calls and obstetrics, without 
regard for week-ends, holidays or the incle- 
mencies of New England weather.” Ever 
active in state and district medical affairs 


and in community affairs as well, Dr. Luce © 


said to the Herald reporter: “It’s a great 
satisfaction to me to have everybody holler 
‘Hi’ at me as I drive down the street. That 
makes me feel I have not been relegated to 
the past.” 


Dr. Luce, America’s Family Doctor of 
the Year, in his office with Mrs. Helena 
M. Cobb, his secretary. 


CLEAN-UP FOR TOYS: Clean-up is 
underway in a basement at 7 Davis 
Street, South End, Boston, where the 
Unitarian Service Committee will open 
a toy lending library. On the project 
(left to right) John Hammond, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. Dudley Moore, USC Home 
Projects director; Judith Record and 
Mary Lou Cudhea, both of Nashua, N. H. 


MORE HELP FOR NORTHBOROUGH: 
At least since last October, all Unitarians 
have been aware of the First Unitarian 
Church of Northborough, Mass., and _ its 
struggle to rebuild after fire completely des- 
troyed its 137-year-old building five years 
ago. A recent feature article in The Boston 
Traveler contains the sequel to Life’s Octo- 
ber article: “. . . The picture-story of the 
church’s struggle to rebuild and the fact 
that $25,000 was still needed was told re- 
cently in a national magazine, and letters 
have come from all parts of the country ever 
since. The first was from an old man in 
California containing a dollar bill. Then 
came a check for $45 with a note: “Glad to 
help. No publicity please. We have 
churches in Colorado, too.’ An 85-year-old 
lady in Glens Falls, N. Y., sent $10 saying 
she had been bed-ridden with arthritis for a 
long time but that now she was so inspired 
that ‘I’m going to get out of bed. There are 
a lot of things I have to do before I reach 
100.’” ‘The article reported that gifts had 
totaled over $500, and continued: “An even 
more substantial gift has come from a ‘large 
business concern’ that learned that three 
faces had been installed in the new bell 
tower for a clock but that the church didn’t 
have the $1,000 for the clock hands and 
works. The church now has the clocks. The 
business firm insisted on supplying them 
anonymously and chairman John M. Simp- 
son of the church’s Standing Committee said 
the works are worth between $1,800 and 
$2,000. Holiday services were held in the 
new church this year — another shining ex- 
ample of the old-time New England spirit 
of cooperation and helpfulness.” 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards’’ 
ar 2 a ee eae Ea TR 


MILMA SOPHIA LAPPALA-ERKKILA 


Milma Sophia Lappala-Erkkila was born 
in Knopio, Finland, December 15, 1879. 
She was educated at Real Schile, in her 
homeland, and after coming to this country 
studied at Boston Evangelical Institute, 
Moody Institute, and at the Religious Semi- 
nary at Revere, Mass. She engaged in mis- 
sionary work under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Church where she met the Rev. 
Risto Lappala and they were married in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. In 1911 they moved 
to Virginia, Minnesota, and founded the 
First Unitarian Church. Four children were 
born of this union; Dan of Cook, Minn.; 
Risto of Madison, Wisconsin; Paul of Ever- 
green, Colorado; and Tellervo (Mrs. Klaus 
Nordling) of Ridgefield, Conn. 


Milma Lappala was a loyal and sturdy 
helpmeet to the husband of her youth, and 
when in 1923 he was taken by death, it be- 
came a question as to who could be found 
to succeed him, for we had no other Finnish 
ministers. It had to be someone who could 
handle the language and who understood the 
Finnish people. It was suddenly realized 
that what we sought was nor far off but 
right in our own parsonage in Virginia, 
Minn. So Milma Lappala was ordained and 
became the minister of the churches in Vir- 
ginia and Alango. She was indeed a very 
rare person. She brought all her loyalty for, 
pride in, and love for her small and be- 
leagured land to her adopted country. She 
was loyal—socially, politically, and religiously 
progressive. Her religion was one with all 
the aspects of her life. Institutionally, she 
believed in the separation of church and 
state, but with equal ardor she believed that 
the spirit of religion should make itself felt 
in all of life’s concerns. Under her wise, 
vigilant care and guidance, the Virginia 
church and other outlying groups grew and 
prospered. She was the interpreter of the 
Finnish people to their American neighbors, 
and their interpreter to her own people. The 
church became the center of many and 
varied activities, serving to keep alive the 
rich values and beauties of the Finnish cul- 
ture and to make them meaningful in their 
American environment. 


Hers was a busy life. Added to her ever- 
growing professional activities was the rear- 
ing and education of her four children, and 
a finer, more cooperative and truly ideal 
family, I never knew. During her long 
pastorate, she saw what had began as a 
Finnish church become Finnish-American 
and finally, American, as old loyalties, habits 
and customs were not lost but reinterpreted 
and translated into the American way of life. 
During the years, she became the unofficial 
minister to the many unchurched among her 
people. Her parish was bounded only by 
her people’s needs and her physical strength 
to meet them. 

In 1944 she was married to Matti Erkkila 
who was associated with her in her work at 
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Alango and under whose leadership the 
work will be carried on. + 
Milma Erkkila possessed a vivid per- 
sonality. Her unfailing sympathy for and 
her understanding of people was a source of 
great power. Her preaching was vital, 
warm, and life-giving, and her contribution 
to liberal religion reached far beyond the 
boundaries of her parishes. Her passing 
leaves a sense of great loss that can be over- 
come only as we remind ourselves of the 
inestimable worth of her service. 
She has gone upon a quiet journey, 
Seeking a goal too great for us to know; 
But she will not be tired for there is only 
Rest on the roads where she will go. 
In the still country she travels over, 
Past the last star lifted against the night, 
There will be many a welcome await her, 
Greetings and many a friendly light. 
To her who gave such welcoming to 
strangers 
Here on earth, from her heart’s generous 
store, 
Surely to her Infinity will open 
Door after glowing door. 
(Sara Teasdale) 
G.F.P, 


JOHN FREDERICK MEYER 

Rev. John Frederick Meyer of Columbus, 
Ohio, died October 15, 1950, in that city. 
Mr. Meyer served as minister of the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Church of Columbus 
from 1914 to 1939. After his retirement 
this church withdrew from the Unitarian 
Fellowship, and returned to its former un- 
denominational _ status. Therefore, Mr. 
Meyer became a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Columbus, and remained 
such until the day of his death. 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland, September 
8, 1873, Mr. Meyer received his training for 
the ministry at Bloomfield College and 
Seminary, and at the Meadville Theological 
School while it was in Meadville, Pa. At the 
latter institution he received the B. D. de- 
gree in 1898. He was ordained at Mendon, 
Massachusetts, in November, 1898, in the 
First Parish Church there. Other pastorates 
were at Nantucket and South Natick, Mass. 

His wife was Florence Katherine Hinkel. 
One son and two daughters were born of 
this union. Mr. Meyer showed himself a 
faithful pastor and a man sincerely devoted 
to the upbuilding of the local churches he 
served. In his work at Columbus for 25 
years, he proved himself adaptable to the 
religious desires and traditions of his con- 
gregation, and developed a system of in- 
struction for the confirmation of the young 
in classic Unitarian beliefs and attitudes 
that won him deserved recognition among 
those who favored that form of indoctrina- 
tion. 

Those of us who knew him admired him 
for his sincerity, his friendliness, his con- 


“of letters, and in the field of human relatior 


: 
tinuing interest in intellectual and spiritual 
development, and his contentment in retire: 
ment. J.-F 


CHARLES PEASE _ 


Dr. Charles Pease, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Sacramento, California. 
from 1913 to 1921, died at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, October 20, 1950, at-the age of 85 
years. A native of Enfield, Connecticut, he 
attended Cornell University, later studying 
for the ministry at Hartford Seminarv. He 
came to California in 1898, and married Mis: 
Sallie S. Rowan in 1900. { 

In addition to serving Unitarian churches 
in Sacramento, San Jose, and Spokane, he 
wrote a daily column, “As I See It,” for Sar 
Jose, Sacramento, and Spokane newspapers. 
He was known throughout California as 4 
lecturer to religious and educational groups 
and contributed articles to various maga- 
zines, including the National Geographic. 
With Vachel Lindsay, the poet and writer. 
he co-authored a Study of the Art of the 
Motion Picture. i 

Dr. Pease also was an active sponsor of 
the Sempervirens Club of California devoted 
to helping save the Giant Redwood groves 

Survivers are his widow who lives in Oak 
land; two daughters, Mrs. Steward A. Saw 
ders of Berkeley, and Mrs. Charles Cox 0 
Altadena, and two sons, Major Richard Cas. 
well Pease of Arlington, Va., and Charles 
Rowan Pease of San Francisco. ‘ 

T. 


PHILIP BECKER GOETZ: “A luminouw 
figure on Buffalo’s cultural and educationa 
horizon for more than half a century,” wat 
the Buffalo Evening News characterizatior 
of Philip Becker Goetz, who died Decembe 
1 in his apartment in Buffalo’s Sheraton 
Hotel. { 

Funeral services at the First Unitaria 
Church were led by Dr. Herbert Hitchen 
minister. John Lord O’Brian, former gen 
eral counsel of the War Production Board 
said of Mr. Goetz: “Throughout his life hi 
was constantly reaching out to find the sig 
nificant and beautiful in life —in the worl 


ships. It was this that made him uniqu 
among our acquaintanceships.” Said Dr 
Richard W. Boynton, minister emeritus ¢ 
the church, “There can be little question, 
think, that Philip Becker Goetz was one 

the rarest, most gifted and remarkable me 
that this community has yet produced. . . 


FLATBUSH HELPS SEVENTH D.P: Ti 
following announcement appeared in a 1é 
cent issue of the Brooklyn Eagle: “The Flat 
bush Unitarian Service Committee, header 
by Knut Halle, today announced its seventl 
settlement, the third within a little m« 


Church World Service made the placen 

of Laszlo Baka, a Hungarian Unitarian, wit 
the assistance of the Flatbush committ 

Mr. Baka was an attorney and a landow1 
in Hungary, specializing in tree growing 
bee ide The Flatbush group fo: 
a position with a Long Island nursery 
him.” Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky is mini 
of the Flatbush church. 


4 Nominating Committee Calls 
- For Suggestions By March 15 


Pursuant to its duties under the 

present By-laws of the Association, 
the Nominating Committee will hold 
a meeting in the near future for pre- 
liminary consideration of names to be 
submitted in nomination for the va- 
rious offices to be filled by the Gen- 
eral Conference meeting of the As- 
sociation in October. These include 
the Moderator, the Program Commit- 
tee, the Business Committee, the 
Nominating Committee and the Com- 
mission on Planning and Review. 
_ To carry out its duties on as broad- 
ly democratic a basis as possible the 
committee desires to build up a con- 
siderable list of active and loyal Uni- 
tarians, with their special qualifica- 
tions, and a blank has been prepared 
which the Secretary of the Committee 
would be glad to send to any interest- 
ed Unitarian in order to facilitate the 
preparation of this list in the most 
useful form. 

The Nominating Committee earn- 
estly requests that suggestions for any 
i all of these offices should be sent 
ddressed to the Secretary of the Nom- - 
inating Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 

oston 8, Mass., to be received not 
ter than March 15. 


SS 
Church Announcements 


ING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and 


pols Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
ood E. Gaskill, one and Choirmaster. 
day Service, 11 Tuesday-Friday, 
Noon, worship ith sermon by guest 
chers, Monday, 12:10, Half Hour of 
an Music. All are Welcome. 

STON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 


RCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
ean Greeley, . Sunday service, 11 a, m. 
rch Sehool 9:45 a. m. 

ae 


STON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
OSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Every 
y: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Church 
, 11:00 A. M.; "Morning Worship, 11:00 
-} junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high school 
5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
z CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
or WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 


SHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 

2pm Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
ve Director. 


MEMORIAM: Tributes and memo- 
_in memory and in honor of Dr. 
uel Atkins Eliot continue to make 
ce. The executive committee 
Shildren to Palestine recently issued a 
: booklet containing tributes and pre- 
a recent photograph of Dr. Eliot 
jacket with this verse under the pic- 
“A man shall be as the shadow of a 
rock in a weary land.” Lawrence 
writing in The Inquirer (London) 


ORDINATION: On January 11, Rev. John C. Fuller was ordained and installed 
as minister of All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Universalist) in New London, Connecti- 
cut. Shown here with him after the service are: (left to right) William Fargo, vice- 
president of the Trustees of All Souls’ Church; Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of America; Sylvester B. Butler, president of 
the Board of Trustees; Rev. John C, Fuller; Dr. Frederick May Eliot; and Rev. 


Frank Smith 


presented a rich and glowing tribute. “He 
was one of those great souls, all too rare 
perhaps in our midst,” the article pointed 
out, “who are not so much concerned with 
the discussing and defending of religion, as 
how to use and enjoy it. A junior high 
school class in the Arlington Street Church 
(Boston) planned and executed a memorial 
service to which they invited the church con- 
gregation to attend—it was the outgrowth 
of a study course on “The Meaning of 
Greatness.” A special committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, of which Rev. 
Dana M. Greeley is chairman, is making 
plans for several other memorials including 
the publication of the fourth volume of 
Heralds of Liberal Faith. 


NEW LIFE: New signs of life are evident 
at the First Unitarian Church in Whitman. 
With its new student minister, Charles Eddis, 
and the backing of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, Whitman 
Unitarians are striving to put Unitarianism 
back on the map in their city. A weekly 
newsletter is being mailed; the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference is raising funds to sup- 
plement the church budget during this 
drive, and to date over $200 has been 
raised; and both church attendance and 
contributions have shown noticeable in- 
crease this fall. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Good Food 
Good Horses 
Good Fun 


Cortaro, Ariz. 


Winslow C. Sisson 


MEETINGS ON BY-LAWS: Sev- 
eral important changes in the By-Laws 
of the AUA have been recommended 
by the Commission on By-Laws, to- 
gether with a new organization of the 
By-Laws themselves. For example, if 
the recommendations are followed, the 
Board of Directors will be reduced in 
number from 37 to 25; a Denomina- 
tional Planning Council will replace the 
Commission on Planning and Review; 
and other changes are contemplated. 
Readers of The Christian Register saw 
these recommendations in detail in the 
February issue; and if extra copies of 
the Interim Report are wanted, they 
may be had without cost, simply by 
addressing the Register. In order to 
make sure that all sides are heard, two 
open meetings have been announced 
for Chicago and Boston, where mem- 
bers of the Commission will meet with 
“those who wish to be heard on any 
proposals” in connection with the pro- 
posed changes. The first will be at 
the Meadville Theological School in 
Chicago on March 19 at 10 a.m.; and 
the second at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at 9:30 a.m. on March 22. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CurIsTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me............ additional copies of 
the current Register at 25c each. I 
EUCIOSE conte ricesesses 
EN FAETLG rctprre ree phe a cry Teo a casp ws Tennesse dseonkent 


IBY Prive senese scan Zone........ Sa tAbO rcs ares ss 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Nam@yi Mics 22k. 
Address 


Please enter my subscription starting 


with this issue. I enclose $2.50 for a 


year. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Read Joshua 1. 

De-tail the lambs. 

Prune apple trees. 

Dehorn the calves. 

Make popcorn balls. 

Paint window screens. 

Get pig brooders ready. 

Glue the kitchen chairs. 

Clip around cows’ udders. 

Keep cream from freezing. 

Visit your uncle down south. 

Buy some black walnut trees. 

Declare war on lice on livestock. 

Order spare parts for machinery. 

Send valentines (use discretion). 

Repair range shelters for poultry. 

Wish it would (or wouldn’t) snow. 

Root for Shorty’s basketball team. 

Scoop snow away from mailbox; 
the mailman will thank you. 

Ask the County Agent who does 
the best job of saving pigs in 
the county; maybe you can 
pick up some ideas. 

Write to your Congressman; tell 
him to do what he thinks is 
right in these troubled times, 
and save politics until later. 


—From THE FARM JOURNAL, February 


We have no such elaborate seasonal 
list as the above for Unitarians, but 
we would call attention to the fact 
that in March and April usually 60% 
to 70% of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal money comes in. So there is 
still an opportunity to give. 

If we should formulate a list com- 
parable to that of the FARM JOURNAL, 
applicable to church Appeal cam- 
paigns, the first line would be 


Read Ecclesiastes V: 13 

To speed your memory, we quote 
the verse: 

There is a grievous evil which I have 
seen under the sun, 

Even riches kept by the owner thereof 
to his own hurt. 


That this evil has been present in 
Unitarian circles appears from the fact 
that the average individual support of 
the United Unitarian Appeal last year 
was only a little more than $2.50 — to 
the hurt of the liberal cause every- 
where. Since our strength is small 
unless we are united, more cash is 
just as important as more enthu- 
siasm. 

Of course most of the givers gave 
well beyond the $2.50 mark. It is to 
the two thirds or so of all Unitarians 
who have not been accustomed to 
give to the United Appeal that we say: 


A gift to the United Unitar- 
ian Appeal will help the agen- 
cies it supports provide a bul- 
wark for religious freedom in 
America. 


Send a check to your church treasurer 
or the 

UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


MAY MEETINGS 


RESOLUTIONS 
Please take notice that, pursuant to 
Article VII, Section 6 of the By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
all resolutions and other matters pro- 


posed for action at the annual meet- 
ing to be held May 23, 1951, must 
reach the Business Committee at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, not later than midnight March 
28, 1951. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up: 


LOOKING FORWARD 
THROUGH THE 
EASTER SEASON 


How many persons can you make 
happy with a gift of the Scriptures— 


Also, it is none too early to begin 
thinking about Children’s Day. 


Later, supplies may be low on 
your favorite item and perhaps 
prices will be higher. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choirs 
f Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
= Embroideries - Vestments 
SS ener + Communion 


i 
a CATALOG ON REQUEST 4 


Fiational cc Sn 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


CTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free litera- 
poe doncetne the absence of undesired effects 

the protection’ surgical sterilization gives 
So. this generation of the insane and the feeble- 
minded and their potential children. Human 
Betterment Federation, 512 Ninth Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


“In this saloon John 
Wilkes Booth took his last 
drink of whiskey before he 
assassinated President 
Lincoln.” 


The above placard hung for 
more than fifty years over the bar 
of the saloon nearest the theatre 
where the President was shot. The 
tragic effect of alcohol is the same 
whether sold in an open saloon or 
package store, dispensed as a drug” 
or bootlegged. If you wish to join 
us in removing the menace of al- 
cohol from our country send $1 for 
a year’s membership to: 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE © 
SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


The Meadville — 
Theological School | 


Founded tn 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study.” 


President: WaLLace W. RossIns) 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 23-July 14, 1951 

for high school age young people” 
Registration $4.00 

Weekly rate $16.00 — No extras © 


An inspiring conference camp in- the beautifi 
Berkshires at Rowe, 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele 
gates and_ individual enrollments encouraged 
A cooperative conference venture of youth lead= 
ership under mature guidance. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION — HEALTH} 


A Unitarian camp incorporated “To diffuse th 
knowledge and promote the interests of puré 
religion, which, in accordance with the teachings) 
“of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and lové: 
oe as in Article | of the By-Laws of 


ttl 


Mm A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn re ips s. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, IN 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACH set 


